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EDITORIAL 


Opportunity 


By John Everard DeMeyer 


Education as presented by the school is merely an orderly presenta- 
tion of useful information so arranged that it will serve the needs of the 
individual and the society of which he isa part. A desire for knowledge is 
a natural instinct of childhood. The innumerable childish questions that 
every parent has to answer are an expression of this impulse of childhood 
to acquire information. 

The real teacher recognizes this natural desire for new facts and bases 
her plans upon that as a foundation. She plans her work in such a manner 
that the future experiences will have a definite relation to the knowledge 
already acquired and the break from home training to the school will be 
as slight as possible. 

In September thousands of children will attend school for the first 
time. They will enter what is literally an unknown world and their 
future progress depends in no small measure on the impressions they re- 
ceive during these early months. 

Children during the early years are friendly and have a wonderful 
sense of justice. They accept as facts whatever is presented to them. 
Their minds are open and they are eager for friendship and understanding. 
The kindergarten and primary teachers have an opportunity during these 
early months to help mold the characters of countless future members of 
society. The slate is clean, all past mistakes are wiped off, and we are 
starting with fresh material. The impressions formed by the child during 
the next month or two will last for a long period and will in many cases 
determine the results of the year’s work. 


The opportunities for service on the part of the teaching profession 


are unlimited and the responsibilities equally great. 


We must recognize the fact that first impressions are frequently 
a lasting and lead these young minds in such a manner that we may acquire 
a and retain their confidence. The important part of every structure is its 
We foundation and the foundation of education must necessarily be laid in the 
Is kindergarten and primary grades. 
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Why I Believe in Kindergarten 
Education 


School Executives from North to South and East to West Open the 
School Door with You 


THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER HAS VISION | 


T° my thinking the kindergarten gives the fundamental teaching in good citizenship 
through the practice of social and civic virtues. 

It implants the ideals of truth and love and beauty and selfless giving! It surrounds the 
child with a joyful experience and evokes an ever growing vision of a life happy in the rich j 
loveliness of service. It lays the foundation stone of the Nation’s welfare. The little kinder- 
garten phrase ‘‘to learn by doing” contains a profound principle which, in other departments 
of education, evolves into a combination of a glorified pragmatism and a sense of the eternal 
values. Thus it meets the needs of humanity in both principle and practice. 

To me, the kindergartner is the apostle, prophet, and priest of a better civilization, and I 
salute her and her work with the warmest affection and the most profound reverence. 


Muy ¢ | 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction and Librarian, Colorado, 


A NEEDED PUBLIC SERVICE 


HE City of Buffalo is thoroughly committed to the value of the kindergarten. 
We are putting an unusually attractive kindergarten room in every new building con- 
structed, and are expanding our kindergarten service in every possible way. 


Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, New York. 


WE ALL MUST KEEP TO THE RIGHT 


HE value of kindergarten education is so thoroughly established that it hardly needs com- 

ment at the present time. I know of no one who is familiar with the scheme of education 

as we have it who does not believe that kindergarten training is exceedingly valuable. The 

kindergarten develops an appreciation of the traffic rules of society, together with the occupa- 

tions and the specific economic problems of human life, as well as the idea of government. 

Nowhere else in the course of study does the child get these lessons so vividly as in the kinder- 
garten and nowhere else are they impressed so indelibly upon his entire existence. 


State Commissioner of Education, Maine. 


A FORCE FOR CREATIVE THOUGHT 


HE kindergarten curriculum in Iowayhas changed very greatly in the past ten years. The 

individuality of the child is developed in the group. ‘Freedom to develop the initiative,” 

“Individuality and freedom,” ‘An environment where the child can work out his own initia- 
tive,” are terms used very commonly at present by teachers of kindergarten. 

In my opinion the great task of the teachers of children in the grades is to preserve and per- 
fect the explorative nature of the child and develop in it a creative thinking power. What we 
need today is real teachers, those with teacher minds, those who — the teacher attitude. 
The change in the elementary school curriculum will come when we have teachers of this type 


in our public schools. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Iowa. 
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YOU ARE BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 

‘THE method of kindergarten instruction which aims to develop self-expression of the child 

and bring about full development of individuality is having its influence on later classroom 
procedure. Such a change argues well for the training of our future citizens. Mass instruc- 
tion is giving way to the development of individual powers. Yet such powers are held of small 
value until they have been put to use to serve the class group. Initiative and leadership are 
being encouraged at the same time that appeal is made to consideration for the younger and the 
less able. Each child is being aided to put his best effort into his occupation whatever it may 
be; he seeks to acquire knowledge which must be applied to make his result a success. Habits 


of industry and workmanship are being formed, a delight in present accomplishment but also 
a determination to improve in future attempts. When 


the years of the school life of our future citizens are ' BLL, 
spent in acquiring such habits and interests, the con- YY 
tinued success of our democracy is assured. 


Superintendent of Schools, The City of New York. 


CHILDREN MUST GROW 


N my opinion, the chief value of the kindergarten lies in the basic theory that education 
should be stressed as daily growth or development. It tends to surround the child with 
those stimulating elements that will help him in a normal, natural, and happy way to make 
progress in physical, mental, and moral growth. 
This, in my opinion, is to a considerable extent the 
aim of all education, but in the years of childhood —? 
this particular purpose should be a commanding one. 


Commissioner of Education, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS ARE THE TOOLS OF LIFE 


"THE kindergarten is of value to the child because in it he becomes one of a group of children 
and has to make social adjustments. He learns to live peaceably with others, to stand 
up for himself if necessary, but mainly to consider the rights of others. He is stimulated by the 
achievements of other children. He has the opportunity to co-operate with them sometimes 
as leader, sometimes as follower. He is encouraged to practice the social usages suitable to his 
age. He is helped to understand the conduct of children by the analysis of conduct situations 
occurring in the kindergarten and on the playground. 

The materials of the kindergarten are such as call out his instinctive activities. He longs 
to build houses with his blocks, to draw, to paint, to hammer, to saw. They are the type of 
reactions he would make in his home if the suitable materials were at hand. The performances 
in the kindergarten because of adequate materials and expert suggestions are more satisfying, 
more educative, and of a decidedly better quality. 

The kindergarten child’s interests in animals, plants, and inanimate nature are ministered to. 
He is acquainted with the activities of the community in which he lives. 
broader knowledge of his environment, its advantages and its menaces. 
traffic and the simplest laws of health are impressed 
upon him. In the kindergarten a child lives the life of 


the present completely and happily. NN ( 
Que 


Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE FIRST YEARS ARE THE ONES THAT COUNT 

WE have had kindergartens as a part of the public school system in Augusta for a great 

many years and have come to the conclusion that kindergarten education is a valuable 
part of our educational program. We believe out of the abundance of our experience that the 
earlier the public schools can get in contact with the children of the community the better it is 
for the health and habits of the children themselves. We find that if we wait until the child 
is six or seven years of age he has much to unlearn, many habits to be corrected, and much 
time is lost in the preparation of his mind for school work. There is all the difference in the 
world between the children whom we take at five years of age and those we do not get until 
they are six or seven years of age, when it comes to their progress through primary grades. 
If I could get the public to a proper understanding that the child’s education begins when he 
is born and his physical well being before he is born, I would have our educational supervision 
reach down to infancy and its earlier training. Parents think they know what to do with their 
children before they are six years of age and do not know what to do with them after they are 
six years of age so far as their education is concerned. 


Our community is heartily in favor of kindergarten 
and parents are eager to put their children in our 
hands just as soon as they are able to talk and respond nn " 


to group methods of play activities. Superintendent of Schools, Augusta, Georgia. 
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“Little Blue Ribbons” 


By Austin Dobson 


“Little Blue Ribbons.” We call her that 
From the ribbons she wears in her favorite hat; 
For may not a person be only five 

And yet have the neatest of taste alive? 

As a matter of fact, this one has views 

Of the strictest sort as to frocks and shoes, 
And we never object to a sash or bow 

When “Little Blue}Ribbons” prefers it so. 


“Little Blue Ribbons’ has eyes of blue 

And an arched little mouth when the teeth peep through, 
And her primitive look is wise and grave, 

With a sense of the weight of the word behave; 

Though now and again she may condescend 

To a radiant smile for a private friend; 

But to smile forever is weak, you know, 

And “Little Blue Ribbons” regards it so. 


Dear “Little Blue Ribbons!” She tells us all 

That she never intends to be “great” and “tall.” 
(For how could she ever contrive to sit 

In her ‘own, own chair” if she grew one bit?) 

And further, she says, she intends to stay 

In her own “darling home’’ till she gets ‘‘quite gray’’; 
Alas! we are gray, and we doubt, you know; 

But “Little Blue Ribbons” will have it so. 


John 


By ‘‘Parmelee’’ 


John, In a friendly rush 
Three years old, That almost threatens 
Curls close clipped, To throw you over. 
Brown eyes bright, 
Hands in pockets John 
Of his gray corduroys, Helps:in the shop, 
Swaggers afield. Picks up nails 
For his father to hammer 
John, Into the shoes; 
Round as a peach, The father, a black-browed Sicily 
Hard as a nut, man, 
With the driving force Could pick the nails up 
Of a small locomotive, Three times as fast, 
Tackles your knees But he takes them from John. 
—Courtesy York Herald Tribune.” 
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The Kindergarten Curriculum 


The Denver Public Schools, Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent, 


A. L. Threlkeld, Deputy Superintendent, Department of Curriculum Revision 


HE aims of the kindergarten are to 
enlarge the experiences of children 
and to develop their ability to think, 
so that they may solve the problems 

which they meet in their daily lives. Thinking 
involves purposing, planning, executing, and 
judging; and in order to enable the children to 
take these steps, we must utilize the activities 
in which they participate, because it is here 
they meet problems which demand thought. 
This is in accord with the philosophy of John 
Dewey when he says: “Thinking is the method 
of an educative experience.” 

The primary laws of learning, namely, readi- 
ness, effect, and exercise, operate as consistently 
with children of kindergarten age as with older 
children. Desirable results can be accomplished 
only by securing the interest of the children, by 
making them satisfied with the results, and by 
providing opportunity for sufficient use of such 
results through worthwhile situations. The out- 
come must be fixed through repetition and drill. 
The principles of drill need to be kept in mind, 
namely, attention to the fact to be fixed, thought- 


* Courtesy, Helen R. Gumlick, Supervisor of Kindergartens 


THE NEW FAIRMOUNT SCHOOL, DENVER, ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
MISS STANHOPE IS IN CHARGE 


ful provision for attentive repetition of the fact, 
and the allowing of no exception or deviation 
from the correct use. The establishing of defi- 
nite aims and objectives must in no way interfere 
with the child’s opportunities for originality 
and initiative. We must make habit serve as a 
means to more originality and initiative. Thorn- 
dike emphasizes the need for “an organization 
of habits that causes their progressive modifica- 
tion.” He further says, “Originality must not 
mean weakness in doing routine work in old 
ways or any essential dislike of traditional 
knowledge or custom as such, or any paucity of 
fixed habits; but strength in doing work that is 
new or doing it in new ways, an attitude of 
hoping to change knowledge or practice for the 
better.” 

The teacher should hold the children up to 
work of the highest type of which they are 
capable, and insist that they use the material . 
in a legitimate manner. 
curriculum 


N making this subject-matter 


was studied from the viewpoint of the desira- 
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ble changes in thought, feeling, and acting which 
might thereby be stimulated and established in 
habits of behavior. The work in oral English 


will develop through discussions of prepara- 
tions for activities, in relating experiences, in 
asking questions, in telling stories, and in being 
The interest in reading is 


an attentive listener. 
encouraged through 
having a library ta- 
ble filled with good 
picture and story 
books, using a print- 
ing press, using la- 
beled boxes and coat 
hooks, looking at 
signboards and 
street signs. 

The keynote of 
little children’s art 
work is freedom and 
is developedthrough 
the need of design, 
color and form for 
drawing, cutting, 
modeling, decorat- 
ing, and applying 
color. Music is developed through attentive lis- 
tening, rhythmic expression, and singing. Manual 
arts, woodworking, sewing, weaving, paper work, 
clay modeling, will develop through the needs of 
the child for books, gifts, toys, work aprons, cos- 
tumes, equipment for doll house and play store. 

Mathematics is developed through response to 
rhythm, counting children in a group, distributing 
toys and materials, 
interpretation of 
clock and calendar, 
buying real articles 
used in kindergar- | 
ten,as cloth for dolls’ 
dresses, food for pets, 
and so forth, con- 
struction of doll fur- 
niture and toys, use | 
of symbols forhouse, 
telephone, and auto 
license numbers. 
The natural sciences 
develop an observ- 
ing and inquiring 


ment. Seasonal interests and daily experiences 
are utilized through observation, experimentation, 
and excursions. 

Physical education and hygiene are developed 
through group games, use of appropriate appa- 
ratus, hygienic room conditions, health talks on 
personal habits, attention to correct posture and 


AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


ASHLAND, THE DENVER CURRICULUM SCHOOL, OF WHICH 
MRS. DANIELS IS THE EFFICIENT DIRECTOR 


Courtesy, Helen R. Gumlick, Supervisor of Kindergartens 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, DENVER. MISS FALLIS, WHO HAS 
INVENTED THE CANDOIT BLOCKS, IN CHARGE 


att itude t oward nat- Courtesy, Helen R. Gumlick, Supervisor of Kindergartens 
ural forces and living things in the child’s environ- 


rest periods. The social sciences are developed 
through excursions, representative play, and 
observation of special days. 

The life activities of children under six years 
of age were first listed by the teachers of the 
corps in answer to a questionnaire, under four 
headings: Domestic activities, community activi- 
ties, play or physical 
activities, and lei- 
sure activities. 

The desirable ac- 


tivities were chosen 


with the thought 
that: 
1. These activi- 


ties arebetter taught 
in school than else- 
where. 

2. Theknowledge 
gained is necessary 
for all children. 

3: The specific 
interests or need of 
the child create the 
activity. 

4. The outcomes 
make a desirable difference in conduct. 

Activities should be selected which not only 
meet the present needs of the child but: create 
new needs and provide an opportunity for 
desirable changes in acting, thinking, and feel- 
ing. These activities should be introduced when 
there is an apparent need orf the part of the child 
or when circumstances provide the best situation. 
Therefore, teachers 
should utilize pres- 
ent needs and direct 
them into activities 
so that they will be 
purposeful on the 
part of the child, 
and will require 
persistence and ef- 
fort to accomplish 
and give satisfac- 
tion to the child. 

Most activities 
will not be present- 
ed in a formal way, 
nor in the order in 
which they appear 
in this curriculum. It is apparent that only a few 
of the suggested activities could be developed in 
any one term. It has been the aim in the making 
of this curriculum to present the outcomes 
wherever they might appear to the best advantage 
in an experience, where the social situation would 
be real; and while many outcomes are common 
to several activities they have not been repeated. 
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I. INITIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Locating kinder- 
garten room. 


2. Caring for 
wraps. 


3. Learning to 
respond to a 
given signal. 


4. Receiving  sim-| 
ple directions 
relating to the| 
group. 


| 
5. Learning names. 


6. Locating _ parts| 
of building. 


7. Training for fire! 
drill. 


Name or number 


Coming together 


Room and bulb 


KINDERGARTEN 


MATERIALS 


on door. 


Coats. 
Hats. 
Rubbers. 
Mittens. 
Locker. 
Hooks. 


Piano. 
Bell. 
Whistle. 
Triangle. 


in groups. 
Passing in and out! 
of rooms 
building. 
Going to and from) 
school. 
Teacher. 
School. 
Principal. 
Engineer. 
Playmates. 
Doctors. 
Nurses. 


Toilet. 

Entrances. 

Principal’s office. 

Parts of school- 
yard. 


ing exits. 
Signals. 
Neighborhood 


fire box. | 


Stories. 
Pictures. 


8. Locating 
materials. 


OUTCOMES 


Habit: 
Taking care of self in halls. 


Appreciation: 
1. Recognizing own place in cloak- 
room by name or number. 
2. Putting wraps on hook. 
3. Putting rubbers together. 
4. Taking off and putting on wraps 
promptly. 
5. Turning coats right side out 
before hanging. 
6. Cleaning muddy _ shoes 
entering room. 
. Putting things in their places. 


Habit: 

1. Giving immediate attention. 
Knowledge: 

1. Respect for authority. 


before 


Appreciation: 
1. Rights of others in building; on| 
playgrounds, and on way home. 

Habits and Attitudes: 
1. Coming promptly when spoken to.| 
2. Walking naturally and quickly. 
3. Going toand from school promptly.| 


Habits: 
1. Calling people by right names. 
2. Greeting adults and playmates 


courteously as, ‘Miss a 
“Good-bye, Mr. i 
Miss and “No, Mrs. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. When to say “Miss,” “Mrs.,” 
and “Mr.” 


2. How to introduce one person to} 
another. 


Habits: 
1. Keeping off lawn and flower plots. 
2. Staying on own grounds. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. Ability to go to parts of the 
building. 
2. Ability to direct others. 
3. Feeling responsibility for helping 
another. 


Appreciation: 
1. Effects of fire and of work of 
firemen. 
Habits and Attitude: 
1. Immediately and quietly respond- 
ing to signals. 
2. Walking quickly, not running. 
3. Not stopping for personal belong- 
ings. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. Where nearest fire box is located.| 
2. Recognition of the word “exit.’’) 
The children here learn to recog- 
nize a printed symbol in a nat-| 


ural situation. | 


Cupboards. 
Closets. 
Lockers. 
Shelves. 
Boxes. 
Storerooms. 
Other receptacles. 
Any appropriate 
story. 
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METHODS 


Label individual places with name and 


number. 


Take child into cloakroom often 
enough to form habit. 


Appoint monitor to check on the order 
of the hall each session. 


Explain the use of outside scraper and 


insist upon use. 


Repeat the same stimulus often 
demand the same response. 


and 
Discuss reasons for directions. 


Cite examples. 


Take an excursion around the building. 
Introduce the members of the staff. 


For fixing habits, play games, using 
this activity and other forms. 


Take an excursion around the building. 
Send children on errands. 


Discuss reason for rules or guides. 


Dramatize fire drills. 


Hold conversations about matches, 
kerosene, gasoline, rubbish, and 
other inflammables. 


Take trip to see fire box and talk of 
how adults use the fire box. 


Always repeat this activity in the same 
manner. 


Appreciation: 
1. A place for everything and every-| 
thing in its place. 
Habits and Attitude: 
1. Putting things in the right place. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. Where various materials are kept.’ 
2. Terminology: back, front, side,| 
right, left, first, second, third, 
ton, middle, bottom. | 


Show children where materials are 
kept and why they are kept there. 


Label cupboards, racks, boxes, shelves, 
and so forth, with names, pictures, 
or numbers. 


Often ask children to bring out material 
and follow directions. 


— 
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Care of 
plants. 
Apparatus or other| 
materials, | 
blocks, dolls, 
clay, beads, etc..,| 
woodwork, sew-| 
ing, painting,| 
cutting, and 
pasting mate-| 
rials, picture 
books. 


Choosing 


or| 
materials. 


pets 


| 


Cardboard clock 
faces, old 
alarm clocks o1 
watches. 

Can-do-it clock. 

Hourglass. 

Stories. 

Hickory, 
Dickory, Dock. 

Mother Rocks the 
Baby. 

Cinderella. 


Telling time. 


ll. Teacher's daily} 
record on blac k-| 
board. 

Calendar with | 
large numbers. 

Pictures illustra-| 
ting days of! 
week, months, 
special days. | 

Stories, rhyme 
and songs, such| 
as: 

April Showers. 
In Winter, by 
Stevenson. 
This is the Way. 


Interpreting 
calendar. 


ciation: 


. Responsibility for getting out and| 
putting away material. 
2. Respect for material. 
3. Economic use of material. 


Habits and Attitude: 


| 


Judging fairly and honestly own 
work and that of classmates. 


and 


2 
an activity. 

3. 
pletion activities 
materials. 

4. Sharing materials 
turn pleasantly. 

5. 
for unfinished work. 

Working neatly. 


and Facts of Knowledge: 


. Dis ‘tinguishing between 
“mine’’—ides 


and 
ship. 


Appreciations: 


of 


. Choosing appropriate material for’ 


Initiating and carrying to com-| 
involving 


waiting| 


Labeling and being responsible| 


“vours” 
owne!- 


1. Of usefulness of a timepiece. 
Of improvement in mechanism of) 
timepieces. 
Habits and Attitude: 
Beginning to feel responsibility| 
for regularity and punctuality.| 


Pleasure 


clock. 


in 


manipulating 


—_ and Facts of Knowledge: 
To know morning, afternoon, and 


night. 


~ 


To 


the| 


know names of timepieces—| 


cuckoo clock, grandfather clock, 


watch. 

3. To know position of numbers on| 
clock face. 

4. To use appropriate vocabulary, as| 
face, pendulum, hour, dial,| 
hour hand, minute hand, time} 
for; late, early, quick, slow. 

5. Ability to tell time that school 
opens and closes. | 

6. Ability to read numbers from| 
1—12. 


Appreciations: 
Pleasure in helping 


record. 


2 


U 


se of numbers. 


3. Use of calendar. 
Habits and Attitude: 
1. Counting. 


Consulting 


days. 


calendar 


Ability to write numbers 1 


for 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


To know 


days. 


tion in month. 


Co 


fifteen. 


To 


noon, 


spring, y 


know 


winter, 


month, 
names of days, morning, after-| 
summer, 


sar, Ne 


w Year. 


week, 


-12 


. 


special| 


To know sequence in number. 
How to count and write numbers 
in group room record as far as| 


days, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


keep room| 


| 


school days and _holi-| 


To know own birthday and loca- 


fall,| 


Have material in good working con- 
dition and out ready for use. 

Sometimes make choice from all avail- 
able material; sometimes limit it to 


one or two materials; sometimes 
simply choose among colors and 
sizes. 

Provide situations for judging the 


results of the activity by the group 
leading each child to distinguish 
the difference between good and 
poor work. 

Give help when child is using materials 
incorrectly; when child is failing and 
wants to stop; when child is satisfied 
with results poorer than he is capable 
of producing. 

Training child to ask for help when 
needed, to know how to get it, and 
to be alert to help others. 


The teacher has an opportunity here 
to direct the children to material 
which will best carry forth the ideas 
planned by her or the group. 


Hold conversation about time of 


tain activities. 


cer- 


Allow child to handle and experiment 


with clock and hourglass, turning 
hands to indicate various hours, 


making clock faces. 

Use hourglass to regulate taking turns. 

Play with shadows. 

Dramatize swinging pendulum. 

Songs and stories. 

The use of written numbers and the 
desire to count may here be devel- 
oped, with some groups of children; 


and this will lead to a desire for 
definite number work. 


Encourage children to take part in 
keeping room record on blackboard. 


Allow children whose birthdays come 
in certain months to mark birthday. 


Have simple celebration for children 


whose birthdays come in current 
month. 
Make a practice of counting and 


recording number of boys and girls 
present each session. 

Make constant use of calendar 
situations arise that need it. 


when 


Use appropriate pictures, games, songs, 
and rhymes 


Recognizing symbols and actually 
using numerals in such an activity 
as this will develop a mathematical 
sense. 
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II. HyGrenic 
ACTIVITIES 


MATERIALS 


KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


OUTCOMES 


1. Washing hands. | 


2. Keeping things 


} 
| 
| 


out of mouth. | 


Water. 
Washbasin. 


Soap. 


Paper toweling 


as provided in| 


individual 

buildings. 
Stories: 

Pig Brothe 


Habits: | 
1. Washing before eating, after use 
of toilet and after any activity 
which soils hands. 

Washing clean and drying thor- 
oughly to avoid chapping. 

Using soap and paper economi-| 
cally. 

Putting toweling in wastebasket/| 

and wiping out bowl. | 


MerHops 


Show child where equipment is. 
Demonstrate how to use equipment. 


Regularly check up on the performance. 


Fingers. 
Hands. 


Tools. 


3. Telling about 
care of the 
body. 


| 


. | 
Eating and drink-| 


ing. 


Outdoor play. 


Pictures. 


Knowledge: | 
1. Practice of 


putting things 
| 
mouth uncleanly and likely to 


spread disease. 


Talk about the danger of uncleanliness. 


Make children feel responsible 
themselves and for group. 


for 


Watch constantly. 


Habits: 
1. Taking two baths weekly. 
Cleaning teeth. 
Sleeping with windows open. 
Drinking water regularly. 
Using handkerchief. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
How to brush teeth, to comb hair,| 
clean and cut nails. 


3. 
4, 
5. 


While formal lessons are not advisable, 
there are many opportunities when 
instructions in simple health princi- 
ples may be given. 


Special attention should be given to 
the proper use of the handkerchief. 


garten toilet 
and regular 
school toilet. | 


1. Using toilet regularly. 

2. Not loitering in toilet room. 
Knowledge: 

1. Of how to use the toilet. 


2. How to use drinking fountain. 
3. To eat no candy between meals 
4. To eat much fruit. 
5. Value of outdoor play. 
6. Number of hours child should 
sleep. 
4. Use of toilet. Individual kinder-| Habits: 


Provide regular toilet periods. 


Watch special cases needing to use 
toilet oftener than at regular period. 


Take children to regular school toilet. 


Coats. 


examination. 


sary for weigh- 
ing and measur- 
ing, testing and 
recording. 


1. Not being afraid. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. Ability to take off and put on 
4 shoes or other articles of cloth- 
ing. 
2. Recognizing importance of care 
of teeth and watching weight 
and height. 
3. Ability to use terms, tall, taller, 
tallest, short, shorter, shortest, 


and so forth. 
Children here learn the meaning 
of height and weight and are 
interested in the symbols ex- 
pressing them. 


5. Dressing to suit | Appreciation: 
weather. Hat. 1, Of weather conditions with re-| See that wraps are put on properly. 
Rubbers. spect to dress. ; 
Sweaters. Habits and Attitude: Encourage children to help themselves. 
Mittens. 1. Getting wraps on before leaving 
cloakroom. Discuss the wearing of rubbers, 
2. Putting on own rubbers and but- sweaters, and other heavy garments 
toning up coats. in a warm room. 
3. Putting on wraps independently. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: Discuss the need of light weight clothes 
1. Not to wear sweater, rubbers, or for summer, heavy for winter. 
suit coats in warm room. 
2. Boys to keep hats or caps off 
| until leaving building. 
6. Taking physical} Apparatus neces-| Habits and Attitude: 


Plan time and location of the physical 
examination for the whole school. 


See that children are as nearly ready 
as possible and explain to them why 
they are examined. 
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| Teeth. 
| Hair. 
| Nails. 
|| 
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7. Coming together 


8. Selecting places 


in a 
standing or 
sitting. 


to work. 


group, 


KINDERGARTEN 


Chairs. 

Mats. 

Rugs. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Newsprint. 


Paints or crayons. 


Scissors. 


Blocks. 


Windows. 
Doors. 
Thermometer. 
Ventilator. 
Rooms 

Floor. 

Table. 


| 


. Of suitable chair or place on mat! 
or rug in reference to light,| 
size, or space. 
2. Of way to carry materials, as scis-| 
sors, blocks, tools, so as not to) 
hurt any one. | 
Habits and Attitudes: 
. Not crowding, pushing, or making| 
unnecessary noise. 
. Keeping hands and feet off other 
children. 
. Not sitting or standing too close.| 
. Keeping handkerchief in pocket! 
when not in use. 
5. Covering mouth and nose when| 
sneezing or coughing. 
}. Sitting, walking, and standing! 


properly. 
Carrying chairs legs down. 
Skills and Facts of Know ledge: 
. That all should move in the s 
direction. 
2. How to carry mats and rugs. 
3. Chairs should be given adults. | 
Symbols take on a new meaning} 
as rules are printed, and re: ading| 
is ercouraged. 


ame| 
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Illustrated by use of pictures, stories, 
and songs. 


Dramatize use of handkerchief, carry- 
ing chair, brushing teeth, ete. 


Make simple health rules and rules for 
room conduct of children and 
teachers. 


Printing and posting such rules. 


Commend children who follow 
and conduct rules. 


health 


Appreciations: 
1. Care of the room. 
2. Arrangement of room. 
Habits and Attitudes: 
1. Sensing heat conditions of the 
room. 
2. Keeping floor clean. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. Not to face hght or to have’ 
sunshine on work. 


2. To keep out of draughts. 
3. To choose appropriate place for 


Talks of the best way to find places. 


If group work is planned, aim to 
guide the children in the selection 
of a place so that the work can 
remain several days and not inter- 
fere with the second class. 


Many projects cover a period of time. 


If room is arranged with reference to 
the economy of space and handiness, 


certain activities. 


Other activities contributing to desirable conduct 
and behavior will need to be developed in different 
localities and these should be a part of the cur- 
riculum of that school. Neither individual nor 
group work should be neglected. 

The activities selected enrich the child’s experi- 
ences and lead him on to greater things, because 
they include those— 

1. Activities that tend to connect the child 
with this new environment, the school. 

2. Activities that keep the child physically fit. 

3. Activities that tend to make the child a 
better member of the home. 

4. Activities that lead to organized group play. 

Activities that make the child feel his part 
in the community and inculcate a desire to 
co-operate. 

Activities that make the child love all that 
is beautiful. 

Activities that develop skill with tools, 
words, and materials. 

Activities that develop inquiry for definite 
information. 


the children should not cross each 
others’ naths in free work time. 


9. Activities that make the child conscious 
of right and wrong. 

The organization of the curriculum under the 
headings, activities, materials, outcomes, and 
method, was adopted after several round-table 
discussions with Dr. Bonser, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Denver kindergar- 
ten committee on curriculum revision. The 
activities carried on in kindergarten are listed in 
the first column, the necessary materials in the 
second, the desirable outcomes in the third column, 
and suggested method in the last. Approximately 
fifty major activities were worked out in detail in 
order to show what it is possible to obtain through 
these activities in changed acting, thinking, and 
feeling on the part of the child. While certain 
things have been arbitrarily placed in each of the 
four columns, it is evident there is much over- 
lapping; for example, in the method column a large 
number of activities are suggested, many of whic ch 
require the same materials and lend themselves 
to securing the same outcomes. This is not a 
matter of vital importance. 
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_Beautifying Your Schoolroom 


By Theodore M. Dillaway, Director of Art, Philadelphia Public Schools 


1. ISOLATION, WITH SILENT BACKGROUND SPACES, 
HELPS CHILDREN TO STUDY A PICTURE 


HE old saying that “we are-judged by 
the company we keep” may be appro- 
priately applied to the teacher and 
the appointments of her schoolroom. 

The sense of order and good taste or the lack of 
these elements of culture is reflected in every 
schoolroom. Indeed the very personality of the 
teacher is expressed in the choice and arrange- 
ment of the pictures, casts, plants and flowers, 
and whatever else she surrounds herself with. 
Comenius realized the silent influence of beauty 
when he urged that the school building be a 
beautiful spot, that it offer to the eye a pleasant 
view from the outside and a pleasant view 
within. 

We cannot afford to ignore the effect of environ- 
ment upon children, for it has been truthfully 
stated that daily association with disorder and 
objects of ugly shape and color may be as injurious 
as the influence of trashy literature. One of the 
important functions of education is to “teach 
children to enjoy the things that are right.” 
To this end they should be encouraged to read 
good books, sing songs that are well composed, 
paint the beauties of nature, and study the 
masterpieces of art. It is just as important 
that they learn to appreciate that which makes 
for a more beautiful home and there is no more 
practical way to do this than by living in a beauti- 
ful schoolroom. 

No doubt the majority of teachers desire to 
make their rooms attractive for the sake of 
giving that feeling of home atmosphere which 


makes the schoolroom a pleasant abiding place 
for herself and her pupils. However, there are 
teachers whose ideas of what constitutes a well 
decorated schoolroom are not in keeping with 
good taste. They purchase many cheap pictures 
of the chromo type and paste them on the black- 
boards, or decorate them with poorly executed 
colored chalk drawings. The blackboard was 
not intended as a background upon which to 
paste pictures and unless the teacher is an adept 
at drawing it is advisable to omit the colored 
chalk drawings altogether. The teacher who 
believes in the efficacy of environment should be 
the severest critic of her own efforts at interior 
decoration. She should observe other teachers’ 
rooms and if there are some that surpass her own 
she should take advantage of these object. les- 
sons to improve the decoration of her own room. 

It must be admitted that some few people 
have an innate taste and others are obliged to 
imitate what the gifted produce. Lacking inven- 
tion, imitation is to be preferred to mediocrity. 
When questions arise as to the selection of sub- 
jects for decoration and their arrangement in the 
schoolroom, the art supervisor or some one having 
good taste should be consulted. 

The cardinal principle of interior decoration 
is simplicity through restraint. It is obvious 
that a schoolroom should have a restful appear- 
ance. Overcrowding of wallspaces, tables, shelves, 
or desks with many books, vases, pictures, or 
other objects produces a confused effect which 
is distracting. Observe the advantage of hang- 
ing the “‘Swan’’ picture (Illustration 1) by itself 


2. SIMPLICITY AND FREEDOM FROM OTHER DIS- 
TRACTING OBJECTS SHOULD BE EMPHASIZED 


ne 
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3. ARRANGE THE SMALL PICTURES IN THE SMALLER 
BACKGROUND SPACES NEAR THE EYE LEVEL 


with silent background spaces on either side. 
Nothing is allowed to distract the attention 
from this beautiful subject and thus its message 
becomes more potent to the children. The 
charm of the flower arrangements in Illustration 
2 is also emphasized, as in the picture, by keeping 
the table and the wall space back of the vases 
free of distractions. Thus the flowers exert a 
direct appeal and everything else in the immediate 
surroundings forms a fitting accompaniment to 
the theme of beauty. 
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EFFECTIVE ARRANGEMENT OF NATURE STUDY MATERIAL 


This dominance of a single object of distinction 
and the subordination of its surroundings should 
be the teacher’s first thought in rearranging a 
room for more artistic decoration. ‘‘Have nothing 
in your room which you believe to be neither useful 
nor beautiful.” 


ANY teachers have been tempted to pur- 
chase numerous trivial things with which to 
decorate their rooms and the sum thus expended 
would have enabled them to obtain a few really 


4. SELECT THE CAST OR PICTURE THAT WILL 
HARMONIZE WITH THE PROPORTIONS 
OF THE WALL SPACE 


fine things which would be much more satisfying 
in the end. How much better it would be not to 
use too much haste and from time to time add a 
picture or cast that may be enjoyed over a long 
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7. THE MURAL FRIEZE OF THE JOHN L. SHEARER 
SCHOOL, NAPA, CALIFORNIA. PAINTED BY 
LOUISE D. TESSIN 


period. There is a great satisfaction and a deep 
enjoyment in the things that are right. 

Color makes a strong emotional appeal to 
children since it serves to make the schoolroom 
cheerful. Therefore colored pictures should be 
used in preference to black and white or brown 
prints. There are a large number of reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings in color which are 
most appropriate. The Medici and Emery* prints 
of old masters and the French and German repro- 
ductions of modern paintings are admirable. Of 
these the teacher should select the subjects 
that are within the range of the children’s com- 
prehension and interest. Pictures or casts depict- 
ing the activities of child life, fables or stories of 


«Brown, Robertson Co., New York. 


6. GIVE THE CHILDREN AN ACTIVE SHARE IN CREATING SCHOOLROOM BEAUTY 
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fairyland, and pastoral scenes including animals 
are most popular with the children in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. When these are 
used to decorate the wall spaces above the black- 
board they should be of such a size as will be 
seen easily from all parts of the room. The 
small sized pictures are more appropriate for 
such spaces as are shown in Illustration 3. 

The arrangement of pictures over the black- 
boards should emphasize horizontal rather than 
vertical directions, producing an effect similar 
to that of the cast (Illustration 4), which is in 
harmony with the proportions of the background 


8. DETAIL OF MURAL FRIEZE, JOHN L. SHEARER 
SCHOOL, NAPA, CALIFORNIA 


space. This result produces an effect of repose. 
There are few pictures having the width of the 
east referred to but the same general result may 
be secured by grouping two or more pictures 


(Continued on page 52) 
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From Monotone to Composer 


Developing the Singing Voice of the Little Child 


By Edna Everett 


HEN our public school music super- 
visors began, several years ago, to 
criticize kindergarten singing and to 
insist that we should teach each 

child to sing, great was our indignation. We 
replied that the word “teach” was not in our 
vocabulary, that it was our business to lead the 
child to express himself, and that we objected 
to substituting instruction for expression. 


“Listen to the children,” urged Mrs. Heath, 
our Chicago supervisor of music. “Stop sing- 
ing, and listen.” We stopped, and listened, 
and we heard a few children lustily shouting 
the melody and the others merely chanting. 
Individual singing revealed an astonishing mis- 
understanding of the words of the long melodies 
then in use. A test disclosed the fact that 
several children were ‘“monotones’ so-called, 
although we know now that there is no child 
“monotone,” and that many children could 
sing only three or four tones. 


The child ‘‘monotone”’ is either the possessor 
of a low voice which needs raising, or, on account 
of inability to sing and a desire to join with 
the others or the urging of parents or teachers, 
has contented himself with a monotonous chant, 
which has either escaped the notice of his teachers 
or has been ignored by them on the theory 
that the child must be permitted freedom in 
expression, regardless of results. 


The child with the low voice must not be dis- 
couraged from singing. Beginning with the tone 
that he can sing easily, which may be as low as 
A below middle C, let him sing with the 
piano or with the teacher ‘‘up the ladder,” the 
scale of A major, as high as he can without 
effort. This may be only as far as C sharp, 
or it may be the entire scale of A major, but 
he should be thanked and complimented for his 
effort, without regard to his ability, and he will, 
in time, surprise his audience by singing the 
scale of D major. 


In theory, the child voice is high and light. 
In reality, many child voices are low and gruff, 
and need patient effort on the part of the teacher 
before they become normal. The expression, 
“singing a scale,” is, of course, not used in the 
kindergarten. “Climbing the ladder,” using the 
word “‘up” on each tone, or using the words of 
a Mother Goose rhyme is the kindergarten 
method of singing a scale. 


The child who has merely formed ‘the habit 
of chanting needs to be asked to listen to the 
other children. With the timid child, this must 
be done tactfully. If, as occasionally happens, 
the child is certain of his own ability and shouts 
in a loud voice that drowns the other voices, 
it may be well to ask him to sing alone, then 
ask the other children if they think Jack sings 
like the piano. In this, as in matters of conduct, 
the opinion of his playmates has greater weight 
than the opinion of his elders. 


T= kindergarten teacher need not be an 
accomplished musician. A great artist may 
be a very poor teacher. A teacher with an 
exceptional voice may become so engrossed in 
her own singing that she fails to listen to the 
children’s voices. A graduate of the piano 
department of a music school may be a failure 
as a kindergarten pianist. This is not, how- 
ever, an argument for a lack of musical train- 
ing on the part of the kindergartner. There 
is no possibility that any one of us will have 
more training in any line of human endeavor 
than she can use in developing the talents of the 
children, and one of the greatest advantages 
of our profession is the opportunity for continued 
study and self-improvement, so limited musical 
training is no cause for discouragement on the 
part of the young teacher. 


Every kindergartner should be able to play 
simple music well. Difficult instrumental music 
has no place in the kindergarten. Rules for 
kindergarten piano playing may be stated briefly: 

1. Play softly, with a light, even touch and 
marked rhythm. 

2. Avoid the use of the pedal unless certain 
of its correct use. 

3. In accompaniments, the piano should sus- 
tain, not drown, the voices. 

4. March music should suggest walking. Skip- 
ping music should suggest skipping. The pianist 
must enter into the spirit of every compo- 
sition. 

5. Stop playing the instant the children’s 
voices become loud or harsh, and train the 
children to know why the music ceased. 


. oe first step, then, is to substitute short 
simple songs for the long, difficult ones, 
and to train the children to listen to the piano, 


to 


jin the descending scale song, 


| Incidentally, 
fof time and of nervous energy 


iclap her 


;week of kindergarten that one 
) tone from the piano, prefer rably 
middle C, means “listen.” 


ladder, the highest tone of the 
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it is a great waste 


for a teacher to bang the piano, 
hands, or make any 
discordant sound in order 
restore quiet. The children 
understand from the first 


other 
to 
can 


All 


be 


musical commands 
played or sung softly. 
The children soon learn to join 


should 


“Child-ren, child-ren, let us see 
how very quiet we can be,” 
each tone except the last being 
repeated twice. 


ladder, 
carpenter, 
layer, 
man, 


slowly like the 
painter, or brick- 
or quickly like the fire- 
stopping at the top of the 


scale, to hammer, paint, lay brick, 
or to put out the fire before 
descending the ladder, imitating 
the train whistle and the police- 
man’s whistle, the train bell and 
other bells, calling a child’s name 
by using the first and the last 
tones of the scale, and having a 
child volunteer to “ring a bell” by singing any 


ftone he chooses while the other children, first 


listen, then imitate, are all good singing exer- 
cises, which may be made spontaneous, joyous 
play. 

An individual record of musical ability and 
progress should be kept for each child. It is 
the only way so far discovered by which the 
teacher may be certain that every child in a large 
group actually learns to sing, and there is no 
excuse for a so-called ‘‘monotone” entering 
the first grade if he has attended kindergarten 
regularly for a few months. Neither is there 
any reason for making this test formal. If it 


Total | | | | | | | 
Seale songs, with Mother Goose Score |_| ee 
rhymes for words, climbing the 8d Shere Seen 


ee ef, 


to the teacher, and to each | 
other. We found that it is a 
song leader signals the singers 
stop every time that the Pree 
voices are raised, the children 
very soon learn the cause and 
quite willing to begin again, 
hand to “‘try to sing like birds.” 


is given in the spirit of play and every child 
thanked, and occasionally applauded for his 
effort, without regard to his ability, the whole 
class becomes imbued with a desire to try to 
sing, and we soon have more volunteer soloists 
than we have time to hear. 

The individual record may be in the form 
of the accompanying test, or a record may be 
kept in a notebook listing the names of the 
children who have the ability to sing and there- 
fore need no special attention. On a separate 
page of this notebook should be kept a record 


of those who can sing one, two, three, or more 
tunes. 
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may remember that Betty sang 


Ae or score, placed after it. This | 


emer Score may De copied later on the 
nothing of this record. He is 

A quick method of discover- | 
7 ing ho lack the ability to sing | 
the tones of the seale is to ask 
| ERR 1e children to stand in a ring, 
then, after singing seale sone 
say, “Now I am going to play 
o lsten to each little voice. 
4] A ft Sing to the very top step of the | 
16| | listen.” As the teacher runs 
mf ff from one to the other in an 
18 attitude of listening, to the 
| fifteen with her, who upon the 
children’ may ‘be’ tested later to 


ep learn the exact number of tones 

that each one can sing. 
pith red ink encouraged in the same manner. 


We rejoice with the child who 
“makes up” a little song. He 
is asked to repeat it several 


times until we have all learned it. 
boa to and we sing it the next day. 
If possible, it should be written 

SOMe kindergartners advocate individual sing- for him, and either presented to his mother, 
ing entirely at the beginning of the year, or kept for the school exhibit. A record of 
and this may be advisable with a small group, these songs makes a very interesting collection. 
but I prefer an attempt at group singing at Unless, as sometimes happens, the interest in 
first, in order to inspire enthusiasm and to composition of song begins with some child’s 
encourage the timid children. Many a child offer to “make up” a song, the kindergartner 
who cannot ‘carry’ a tune alone can sing quite may arouse interest by saying, “I can make 
well with the group. He must, of course, learn up a song. Would you like to hear it?’ She 
to sing alone later, but I think it better to wait may then sing a simple phrase, such as “Snow- 
until there is a general enthusiasm in regard flakes are falling,”’ “Flowers are blooming,” 
to singing and some child offers to sing a song or “The sky is blue today,” using not more than 
alone. Generous thanks and applause will five tones. The first volunteered composition 
encourage others to try. The child’s name may be largely imitation, but originality will 
may be placed on the blackboard so that we develop later. 
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Musical Ability Test for the Kindergarten 
By Edna Everett 


Test 1. 

Sense of rhythm as expressed in physical control. 
(Clapping, skipping, keeping time with band 
instruments. ) 

TEsT 2. 
Quality of tone. (Normal, harsh, shrill, too loud, 


or too weak.) 


TEsT 3. 
Ability to imitate one tone of piano or of voice. 
Test 4. 
Ability to sing two tones of scale. 
TEsT 5. 
Ability to sing three tones of scale. 
TrEstT 6. 
Ability to sing four tones of scale. 
Test 7. 
Ability to sing five tones of scale. 
Test 8. 
Ability to sing six tones of scale. 
9. 
Ability to sing seven tones of scale. 
Test 10. 


Ability to sing the eight tones of the scale. 


Directions for Giving 


The directions are merely suggestions. All 
formality must be avoided and the tests, like all 
other instruction in the kindergarten, given in the 
spirit of play. 

The score on each test is either one or zero. 

It will facilitate scoring to ask for volunteers 
to sing a song alone, Test 14, and to keep in mind 
that a child who can sing a song without the aid 
of accompaniment will score one on the preceding 
eleven tests, and that a child who scores zero on 
Test 14, but one on Test 13, will score one on the 
preceding ten tests. 

Write on the board the name of every child 
who makes any attempt to sing, adding his score 
without comment. As the children cannot read, 
their only interest is in seeing their names on the 
board. The score can be copied later. Avoid 
urging any child to sing until the interest has 
become so general that there are only a few re- 
maining who have made no attempt. 

Test 2. A normal tone scores one. A voice 


Courtesy, The Chicago Schools Journal. 


Test 11. 
Ability to sing a melody, with accompaniment. 
12. 
Ability to sing a melody, without accompaniment. 
13. 
Ability to sing a song, with accompaniment. 
Test 14. 
Ability to sing a song, without accompaniment. 
15. 
Ability to recognize melodies readily. 
Test 16. 
Ability to listen attentively to music. 
Test 17. 
Ability to keep with accompaniment. 
neither too quick nor too slow.) 
18. 
Reaction as expressed in orginal interpretation 
of music. Test 19. 
Ability to compose a short song. (Song may be 
only a simple phrase, but it should be sung by 


all of the children, and, if possible, preserved 
in written form by the teacher.) 


Test 20. 


(Tempo 


Exceptional range. 


and for Scoring Tests 


that is harsh, shrill, too loud, or too weak seores 
zero. 

Test 10. Have the group-sing a scale song, 
using a Mother Goose or other rhyme, or play 
“climbing the ladder,” using one syllable. Listen 
closely and find those who have reached the high- 
est tone of the scale. These children score one 
on Test 10 and one on each of the seven preceding 
tests. Similarly, those who reach the seventh 
tone score one on Test 9 and one on each of the 
seven preceding tests. 

Test 15. Play or sing a single phrase of several 
songs with which the children are familiar. 

Test 20. Sing with the piano, beginning with 
middle C, and play ‘‘climbing the ladder,” stop- 
ping often to listen to the tone played on the 
piano. If any child shows a tendency to strain 
his voice, ask him to stop and listen to the other 
children. Select those whose voices are still 


with the piano on the second G above middle C 
and test them individually. 
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KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S ORIGINAL SONGS 
EpNA EVERETT 


THE DANDELION, by Leste Kamen 


The dan - de - lion is peek - ing at the sun. 


FLY, BIRDIE, FLY, by Mictprep Parizex 


Le 

a 

Fly, bird - ie, fly, Fly, bird - ie, x Come in the sum- mer time, 

Not in the win - ter - time. Fly, bird - ie, fly, Fly, bird - ie, fly. 


WIND SONG, by Heteyn Kornne 


The flow - ers blow; the grass blows; the trees blow; the kites blow. 


SONG AND DANCE, by Lawrence Ryan 


My dear lit - tle friend, my dear lit - tle friend- This is the 
way we dance a - round, we dance a - round, we dance a - rouud. 


THE FAIRIES, by Ruta Van Detien 


The fair - ies in the sum - mer time when-ev - er they hear a__ lit - tle noise,they run to their homes. 
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Making Number a Need of 
Childhood 


By Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Madge Perrill, Primary Teacher 


RITHMETIC is a tool, of no particu- 
lar value in itself, but exceedingly 
valuable when in use. As a situation 
reveals the need for a certain number 

fact it should be taught. From the very begin- 
ning then let us develop not only the tool but 
its use. See that the child feels the need for 
the fact or process, teach it, and then follow 
with practice to insure its permanency. The 
number abilities and facts that the child has 
should be constantly in use. The following 
problems are given simply as illustrations of 
the many ways in which each new fact or process 
may be introduced to the children so that they 
will grasp the meaning,’ see a practical use for it, 
enter more whole-heartedly into the practice 
necessary to make the fact automatic, and even- 
tually be much more likely to use their ability 
in their everyday activities. In many schools 
problems will arise which will be much more 
real to the children than these. If so, let them 
be used. No one knows the interests of her 
pupils so well as the teacher of that school. She 
alone can make the best selection. 


PROBLEM ONE: ‘To count up score at end of 
game. Mathematics involved: Practice in 
counting by group numbers beginning with 0. 
Introduction to counting by 3’s beginning with 
0, and by 2’s beginning with 1. Method: When 
playing games where a certain number is given 
for each successful throw, or jump, or other 
activity, let the children continue to count up 
scores by l’s, 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s in which they 
have probably had considerable practice. Then 
play a game in which each successful throw 
counts “three.’”’ Count up score by 3’s—first 
by use of counters, then by marks on the board, 
and later by figures. When some game is played 
in which one mark is given for each successful 
throw, let the teacher keep score, putting the 
first mark by itself and arranging the rest in 
twos as 


II 
II, ete. 


so that the children will count by twos begin- 
ning with one—one, three, five, etc. After the 
children grasp the meaning of these different 


ways of counting, let them practice almost 
daily until it becomes automatic. 


PROBLEM Two: Giving out materials. Mathe- 
matics involved: Combination of 5 and_ 5. 
Method: “How many children in your row, 
Ruth? In the next row? You may get enough 
scissors for both rows. How many do you think 
you will need?” Next day when arranging 
chairs—‘‘We’ll need five chairs on this side and 
five on that. How many shall we need?” Show 
eard having 

5 
on one side and 10 on the other. Explain that 
these denote the same. Show also how we 
sometimes indicate this problem in another 
way— 
5+5= 10 
PROBLEM ‘THREE: 


pins. Mathematics 
combinations— 


Game of modified ten- 
involved: The following 


1110002238 

123123233 
Method: Across a doorway have a board on 
which are fastened, by hinges, five wooden dolls. 
Under the dolls are the numbers 12321. Each 
child has two turns of throwing a bean bag at 
the dolls. Let each child write his own score 
on the board. If he knocked down the one 
numbered “three” at the first throw, and none 
at the next throw he will write 


3 
0 


At the end of the game let him go to a box of 
counters, get the required number of counters, 
and be ready to write his total score. After 
all the total scores are on the board, let the 
children compare, tell who won, and how much 
each is ahead of his nearest competitor. Lead 
the children to see how many more games they 
would have time for if they were able to count 
their score without objects. Then give inter- 
esting practice or drill. Repeat the original 
game, see which number combinations need 
more practice, and continue in this way until 
these combinations are a part of the children’s 


| 
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thought content. Whenever a child feels that 
he can give his final score without the use of 
counters, let him do so. When using flash 
ecards show the children that the games are 
much more fun when there are more cards. 
Show the following cards. Most of the children 
will know these combinations from their previous 
counting— 


456789 
Thus by using an interesting game to introduce 
such number combinations, by grasping every 
opportunity to make real use of them by review, 
and by playing interesting games for practice, 
the addition facts designated by Courtis as 
“Very Easy” and “Easy” are readily taught. 
Very Easy 000000000 
123456789 


Easy 


Suggestion: While stressing these simple com- 
binations, do not hesitate to introduce some of 
the higher combinations if a real use for them 
arises. Often, too, some child will announce 
that he knows how much “seven and seven” 
are, or some other combination. Let him demon- 
strate this to the class with blocks, or other 
available objects, proving that his statement is 
true. Write this problem, with the child’s name, 
on the board. The next time the flash cards 
are used, add his combination to the rest of the 
eards for his benefit alone. The other children 
will not let it be “his” very long. It will soon 
be the most desired card of all. After a number 
of children have apparently learned this original 
combination, make it a point to need seven 
erasers at one board and seven at another. 
See who will volunteer to get the right number. 
In this way make sure that the class is able to 
put a new bit of knowledge to some real use. 


PrRoBLEM Four: To record absence by rows 
of seats or tables. Mathematics involved: The 
following subtraction facts— 


5 less 0; 5 less 1; 5 less 2; 
5 less 3; 5 less 4; 5 less 5. 
Both the remainder and the difference idea. 
Method: Have on the board— 
First Row Second Row 
5 4 
Third Row ete. 
5 


the number under each heading being the num- 


ber of children who belong in that row. Each 
morning let a child write the number present 


in each row under the proper heading on the 
blackboard. Then see who can tell without 
looking at the seats how many are absent in 
each row. The leader of each row looks at the 
children and states whether or not the number 
is correct. Let the children compare their sub- 
traction results by rows. “How many children 
are there today in the fourth row? The fifth 
row? Which row has the most? How many 
more children are there in the fifth row than in 
the first?” ete. 


PROBLEM Five: To prepare to play a game 
needing the same number in each row of seats. 
Mathematics involved: Same subtraction facts 
as Problem Four, developed in different 
form. Method: “To play this game we must 
have five children in each row. Count your 
row, Betty. How many more do you need to 
make five?” ete. After the game show a new 
way of expressing these facts— 

2+ = 9; 
3+ =5; 4 + 5. 


PROBLEM S1x: To play game of “Little Bo- 
Peep.” Mathematics involved: Subtraction 
facts corresponding to the ‘‘Very Easy” and 
“Easy” addition facts. Method: One child is 
Bo-Peep. A desired number of children are 
sheep. The little shepherdess goes to sleep, and 
one or more of the sheep hide. 

Bo-Peep awakes, looks the flock over and 
tells how many are gone. These subtraction 
results should be written on the blackboard. 
Suggestion: In many other indirect ways the 
subtraction facts corresponding to the ‘Very 
Easy” and ‘“‘Easy”’ addition facts may be taught 
along with the addition. 


PROBLEM SEVEN: To play a new bean bag 
game. Mathematics involved: Introduction to 
column addition of three figures, including only 
the “Very Easy” and “Easy” addition facts. 
Method: Children draw on floor three separate 
circles, varying in size. Number the smallest 
one “3,” the next larger, ‘‘2,”’ and the largest 
“1.” Each child throws three bean bags, each 
bag at a different circle. After the three bean 
bags are thrown, the child writes his initials 
on the board and under them his score, as— 


J. E. 

3 

2 

1 
At first the teacher reads the score in the order 
in which the child is to write it, so as to avoid a 
combination not yet taught. Show the children 
how to total the score by addition. Teach 
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them to think what 1 and 2 equal and say 
“Three,” then think what 3 and 3 equal and say 
“Six,” writing it underneath the column. From 
this very first lesson in column addition, insist 
that each child state simply, “Three, six,’’ and 
not, ““One and two are three, and three are six,” 
or even, ‘‘One, three, six.”” Remember we want 
him to think ‘“‘three’”’ immediately when he sees 
the written figures 1 and 2. He should no more 
interpret a problem in number as ‘‘one and two 
are three” than he thinks of the word “it” as 
‘7 and t are it.”’ Suggestion: Following this, 
practice should be given in column addition at 
the board only. Be sure the examples contain 
only combinations previously taught, otherwise 
the children will be compelled to count, which 
must not be permitted. Even with so few com- 
binations quite a variety can be arranged as— 


ProsLemM Eicut: To -help count a box of 


money. Mathematics involved: Recognition of 
coins. Comparative value of cent, nickel, and 


dime. Comparative value of quarter, half-dol- 
lar, and dollar. Counting by 2’s, 5’s, 10’s, and 
1l’s. Method: When money has been brought 
to the school for banking or for any purpose, 


‘such as buying seeds, candy, popcorn, etc., 
' from the school, let the children help to count it. 
| Children sit in a semicircle, money on floor in 


‘the middle. Let different children select all 
the pennies, nickels, dimes, ete. Talk with the 


children about the different coins. Let them 
count the pennies by 1’s and 2’s and write the 
amount on the board. Then take the nickels. 
See if the children can determine the quickest 
way to add by nickels. Let them count the 
total amount by fives. Add by dimes, and 
count a total by tens. If any child knows how 
many quarters make a dollar, let him arrange 
them in dollars and count. Same with half- 
dollars. Each time write the amount on the 


| board. Copy these problems on paper and 


find the entire amount. Show the children how 


to read these totals. 


PROBLEM NINE: To play toy store. Mathe- 
matics involved: Practice in use of cents and 
nickels. Additional practice with 


222 


: Introduction of the following addition facts— 


2222 
4567 
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and reverses. Method: Let the children arrange 
a toy store with a number of very inexpensive 
toys. In one part of the store have a bargain 
table on which is a sign saying, “Anything on 
this table 2 cents.” Other toys are marked 
with price tags—not to exceed 7 cents. Use 
real money. Each child may buy one article 
from the bargain counter and one from the other 
part of the store. He looks over the toys, 
decides what he wants to buy, goes to his 
“mother” who holds the money box, and gets 
just the amount needed. As he pays the store- 
keeper, he tells, so that the class may hear, 
what he has bought and how much he is paying 
the storekeeper for it. The storekeeper must 
see if the amount is correct. Before playing 
again, talk over with the children the number 
facts the storekeeper must keep in mind. Then 
suggest interesting practice. 


PROBLEM TEN: Adapted form of toy store. 
Mathematics involved: Additional practice with 


33 


Method: Same as Problem Nine, except that 
the bargain table contains different toys priced 
at three cents each. Select different storekeepers 
and give the children a chance to tell who is 
the best one and why. ‘How may we all 
become as quick as he?” Give practice with 
the necessary combinations. 


PROBLEM ELEVEN: To play game of knocking 
balls out of circle. Mathematics involved: Addi- 
tional practice in combinations previously taught. 
Introduction of 

4 

5 
and reverse. Method: Several balls in a circle 
on the floor. Each child rolls the ball twice and 
counting one for each ball knocked out of circle, 
writes his score on the board under his initials— 

D. B. 
4 
5 


At the end of the game each child finds the total 
score, by means of counters if necessary, and 
writes it on the board. The childrefi compare 
scores. Again show how much less time this 
addition would have taken without counters. 
Repeat this game as long as it stimulates interest. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Kindergarten Achievement 


in Reading 
By Willis L. Gard, Ohio State University 


FTER several decades of struggle, the 
kindergarten has been recognized in 
many communities in the United States 
as an integral part of the public school 

system. To gain this coveted position its 
sponsors have been compelled to overcome old 
practices and traditions. They have been forced 
to satisfy indifferent and hostile legislators, not to 
mention indifferent and even hostile educators, 
while in a few instances constitutional obstacles 
have had to be removed. Gradually these 
difficulties have been overcome as a result of the 
enthusiasm of its friends. 

In the early days of the struggle the enthusiasm 
for this movement was kindled by certain philo- 
sophical and philanthropic sanctions. These were 
sufficient to carry forward the new movement in 
its infancy, but in due time there came a realiza- 
tion that other sanctions must be found. These 
new reasons for the kindergarten came with the 
new psychology, the new sociology, and the new 
education. As a result of the investigations in 
these new subjects, the kindergarten finds itself 
today supported by almost unanswerable the- 
-oretical arguments. It has won a respectable and 
an essential place in the educational program of 
many towns and cities. Its friends extend beyond 
the professional educators and include many 
patrons of the public schools. Its future is secure. 


N these days when all things in education are 

called upon to submit to objective tests, the 
kindergarten has not been permitted to escape 
the attack of statistical methods and to rest its 
ease wholly on a theoretical justification. Al- 
ready many are asking and even demanding 
tangible and even measurable results from the 
kindergarten. They are seeking to know the 
specific contributions to the education of the 
child made by this department of our public 
school system. Are the tangible results com- 
mensurate with its theoretical claims? Are we 
justified in spending large sums of money upon 
the kindergarten adventure? 

Already some progress has been made in an- 
swering these questions. In 1915, Mr. Berry 


was directed by the Michigan State Teachers 
Association to inquire into the relation of the 
kindergarten to the “repeaters” in the schools of 
state. 


that After an extensive investigation 


of the question he reported that the “‘repeaters’’ 
in the towns and cities without kindergartens 
exceed by 69.5 per cent the ‘‘repeaters’”’ in towns 
and cities having kindergartens. 

In 1917 a study of kindergarten and non- 
kindergarten children was made in two schools 
of Louisville, Ky. The result of the investigation 
shows that kindergarten training tends to prevent 
retardation, thus confirming the finding of Mr. 
Berry of Michigan. This same _ investigation 
shows that the kindergarten children were more 
likely to remain in school and were less liable to 
fail. It also indicates that kindergarten training 
is equal, on the average, to a gain of from four to 
five months in the school life of the child. This 
statement rests upon the fact that the kinder- 
garten children, on the average, are approximately 
five months younger than the non-kindergarten 
children of the same grade. This was found to 


hold true for all grades from I-B to VIII-A. 


As early as 1912, Mrs. Bradford of Kenosha, 
Wis., studied retardation among 925 kinder- 
garten-trained children and 738 children without 
training in the kindergarten. She found fewer 
retardations in the first group. Superintendent 
Hervey of Pawtucket, R. I., found that 60 per 
cent of the children entering the first grade with- 
out kindergarten training failed. 


ESIDES reducing retardation, decreasing the 
liability of failure, and advancing the school 

life of the child from four to five months, both 
primary teachers and kindergartners have ex- 
pressed the conviction that kindergarten training 
enables the child to learn to read more quickly. 
In order to test the validity of this claim the 
study reported in this paper has been undertaken. 
The data for this study have been furnished by 
the Athens (Ohio) public schools. In _ these 
schools the kindergarten and the non-kinder- 
garten trained children have identical oppor- 
tunities. There has been no attempt to segregate 
the two groups and no segregation has accident- 
ally occurred. Some of the kindergarten groups 
are found in the public school used by the Uni- 
versity for practice and demonstration ‘teaching. | 
The remainder of the group are found in the 
other ward buildings of the city. No effort has 


been made to favor or to place a handicap on the 
kindergarten group. 


es 
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Four of the standard silent reading tests have 
been used on three occasions. In 1919 the 
Kansas silent reading test, the Monroe standard- 
ized silent reading test, and the Courtis silent 
reading test were given to both groups of children 
on identically the same terms. In 1920 the 
Monroe silent reading test was given and at the 
same time the Haggerty intelligence test was 
repeated. With the exception of the one in 1921, 
the author had no idea of using the results of the 
tests in making this study. 

Owing to the limited number of children in 
Athens with kindergarten training it has been 
necessary to use practically all of the children 
of this group. The non-kindergarten group was 
selected by chance, care being taken to have the 
number in each half-grade equal to the corre- 
sponding half-grade in the kindergarten group. 

In order to throw the data into a better form 
for comparison, the score of the individual in 
each test has been compared with the standard 
score for his grade and the result of this compari- 
son has been expressed in terms of per cent. In 
other words, each individual score has been 
divided by the standard score and the quotients 
have been used as the measure of each pupil’s 
attainment. 


“T‘HE results of the study are expressed in the 
following tables: — 


TABLE I. AVERAGE PER CENTS ATTAINED BY THE TWO GROUPS 
TAKING THE READING TESTS. 
STANDARD PROBABLE 
AVERAGE. | DEVIATION. ERROR. 

TESTs. 

Non- Non- Non- 

Kng. | Kng. | Kng- | Kng. | Kng- | Kng. 
Kansas, 1915 <r 124 47.8 53.9 4.6 5.2 
Courtis, 1919. R 116 87 49.9 31.8 4.1 2.5 
Q 113 97 38.4 31.5 3.1 2.5 
( 107 93 21.2 28.7 1.7 2.3 
Monroe Standardized, 1919. R 101 92 35.3 34.3 3.5 3.4 
C 108 91 51.9 42.4 5.1 4.2 
Monroe, 1920. R 115 100 28.3 | 39.4 1.9 2.6 
Cc 107 100 42.5 60.5 2.8 4.0 
Courtis, 1921. R 130 117 44.1 40.5 3.5 3.2 
Q 126 129 33.7 37.6 2.7 3.0 
( 97 98 28.0 32.5 2.2 2.6 


TABLE II. 


AVERAGE PER CENTS ACCORDING TO GRADES. 


GRADE GRADE GRADE GRADE 
Ill. IV. V. VI. 


Non- Non- 
Kng. |Kng. |Kng. |Kng. |Kng. |Kng. |Kng. |Kng. 


AND FIRST 


Non- Non- 


Kansas, 1919. ; 143 | 120 | 147 | 137 | 151 | 107 
Courtis, 1919... . R 98 95 | 110 75 ‘ 


Pai 
Monroe Standardized, 1919. . R 93 95 | 108 92 | 111 84 


Monroe, 1920. R | 112 96 | 119 | 109 | 117 98 
C 112 | 106 95 | 103 | 106 79 ; 
Courtis.. .. .R | 128 | 130 | 130 | 114 | 123 | 122 | 139 99 
Q | 132 | 139 | 118 | 120 | 132 | 133 | 110 | 121 
Cc 93 | 111 97 90 96 97 | 101 93 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE PER CENTS OF ALL TESTS COMBINED 
DISTRIBUTED BY GRADES. 


RATE. COMPREHENSION. 

Kng. Non-Kng. Kng. Non-Kng. 
Grade III.. . 108 104 113 107 
Grade IV..... 117 97 110 100 
Grade V... ‘ 126 99 112 92 
Grade VI.. , 139 99 101 93 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE PER CENTS OF THE STANDARD. 


GRADES. 
III. IV. V. 
Haggerty, 1920 : Kng. 149 167 146 
Non-Kng. 136 150 112 


In all of the tables Kng. refers to the kinder- 
garten group; Non-Kng., to the non-kindergarten 
group; R&R, to rate of reading; Q, to the number 
of questions answered in five minutes; and C, to 
the comprehension. In Tables I and II the name 
of the test, together with the date of giving the 
test, appears in the left-hand columns. The fig- 
ures under the date of giving the test refer to 
the number of children in each group taking the 
test. Thus, 25 pupils of each group took the 
Kansas Silent Reading Test in 1919. 

Table I shows the average per cents attained by 
all the pupils taking each of the tests. The 
table is to be read thus: The kindergarten group 
in the Kansas Silent Reading Test averaged 146 
per cent of the standard set for this, while the 
non-kindergarten group averaged 124 per cent of 
the same'standard. The standard deviation and 
the probable error have been computed for each 
of the averages and are recorded in this table. 

In Table II we have recorded the average per 
cents according to grades in the several tests. 
The table is to be read thus: The third-grade 
pupils of the kindergarten group taking the 
Kansas Silent Reading Test in 1919 averaged 142 
per cent of the standard fixed for this grade, 
while the non-kindergarten third-grade pupils 
averaged 120 per cent of the same standard. 

Table III records the average per cent of all 
tests combined, distributed according to grades. 
The table is to be read thus: The third grade of 
the kindergarten group averaged 108 per cent 
of the several standards, while the same grade 
of the non-kindergarten group averaged 104 per 
cent of the same standards. 

Table IV records the average per cents of the 
standard intelligence quotients grouped according 
to grades. The table is to be read thus: The 
third grade of the kindergarten group had an 
average of 149 per cent of the standard Haggerty 


| 
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intelligence quotient for this grade, while the 
same grade of the non-kindergarten group 
had an average of 136 per cent of the same 
standard. 

Table I indicates that the kindergarten group in 
all tests in which the rate of reading was measured, 
has a marked advantage over the non-kinder- 
garten group. In the case of comprehension the 
non-kindergarten group slightly exceeds the kin- 
dergarten group in one test while in all other tests 
the kindergarten trained children are distinctly 
superior. 

Table II indicates that in the main the kinder- 
garten children are superior to the non-kinder- 
garten children. It will be noted that there are 
some marked fluctuations in these results which 
in all probability may be accounted for by the 
small number of cases in each grade. The general 
tendency of the superiority in achievement of the 
kindergarten children over the non-kindergarten 
children is, however, quite evident. 

Table III, exhibiting the average per cents of all 
tests by grades, gives the kindergarten group a 
marked advantage over the non-kindergarten 


NOTE: 


tion in gathering the material for the study. 
co-operate in the study at all times. 
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group, both in rate of reading and in comprehen- 
sion of what has been read. 

Table IV records the results of the Haggerty in- 
telligence examination. Again the kindergarten 
group has a marked advantage over the non- 
kindergarten group. What does this mean? 
Does it mean that the kindergarten group is a 
superior group and that the superior achievement 
in reading is due to superior intelligence per se 
and not to be explained by the training received 
in the kindergarten? This is a possible explana- 
tion. But is it not possible for the kindergarten 
training to have a direct influence on the result of 
the intelligence examination? 

Since much of the success in the Haggerty 
intelligence examination depends upon reading 
ability, is it not highly probable that the general 
superiority of the kindergarten group as shown in 
all the tests under consideration is explained by 
the training received from the kindergarten 
activities? The evidence at hand would seem to 
indicate that kindergarten training has a positive 
influence on achievement in silent reading. 


Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University. 
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When the Birds Go to School 


Obedience, Self-Reliance, Avoiding Traffic Dangers, and Cleanliness are 
Taught Children by Our Common Birds. 


By May B. Norman, School Superintendent and Naturalist 


EPTEMBER is the best month of the 
year for the study of bird migration, 
an inspiring theme that offers a chance 
for original observation on the part of 
the children. A small telescope focused on the 
moon reveals a continuous throng of winged 
migrants passing in front of the light area. The 
extent to which instinct, rather than teaching, 
is a guide to young birds, is also an interesting 
study. Birds in captivity, separated from their 
parents, develop the same song and build the 
characteristic nest. We must, therefore, report 
what the birds seem to be teaching their young. 
Theirs 6 a summer school and an outdoor one. 
That sounds good. During this first month 
of the school year, encourage the children to 
imagine they are visiting the wild birds’ school 
of forest, orchard, and field some morning. 
It is early. The sun has not yet risen. Before 
we are dressed we hear the birds chirping and 


singing. In bushes, vines, and trees are nests 
of naked little birds. You wonder whether 
they have wings as they lie there huddled 
together. They have not yet learned to open 
their eyes,- but at the least jarring of the nest 
or a snap of your fingers, their mouths fly open. 
They think their parents have come with food 
and they are always hungry. They seem to 
be entirely mouth. All they know or need to 
know is how to eat, but in one more week they 
will have consumed so much food and grown 
so strong that they will be standing on top of 
each other and scrambling to get up _ higher. 
Their eyes are wide open by this time and they 
want to see the world. 

Over in the cedar tree we hear some tiny 
chipping sparrows who wear chestnut colored 
caps. Their nest, two weeks ago, held diminu- 
tive blue eggs. Now it is empty but on the 
branch close by are the little ones who not 


long ago lived in the eggs. It was not so hard 
to climb out on to the branch but now they 
call, ‘‘We’re afraid, we’re afraid,’ and they 
cry increasingly. Over on the fence are their 
father and mother, one with a_ grasshopper 
and the other a worm. They are chip, chip, 
chipping their heads nearly off, and all the 
time holding on to the grasshopper and the 
worm. They know the young are there in the 
tree. Why do they not come to their rescue? 
The reason is they are teaching the little ones 
a lesson. They want them to learn to come to 
them. 


The parent birds fly to the tree, to the ground, 
back and forth, calling and still holding the 
food. Now there is a flutter! One little chippy 
is going to try to get down; he is anxious for 
that worm. He jumps to a branch below, to 
another, and at last he reaches the soft grass 
and is thankful, for that grasshopper tastes 
as good and seems as big as a turkey does to a 
child. But father has gone off to get another 
grasshopper, while mother stays to guard the 
family. By the time father returns, the whole 
family is on the grass. The little ones hardly 
know how they did get there and neither do 
we. They just came fluttering down, and they 
found it was really very easy as they spread their 
wings. 

Where will they go and what will they do? 
Their parents would like to get them out to 
the garden, for it would be much easier to feed 
them, but they cannot pick them up and carry 
them. Persuasion is the only method. The 
little ones would rather stand still and have 
food brought to them; but no, they must learn 
their lesson. They must hop—hundreds of hops 
—while the older birds go before calling. I 
suspect they think the world is very big and 
wide. Now and then they stop and have a 
bite to eat and the children need study them 
no further this first day. 


We have seen the birds having their first lesson. 
What did the young learn? They learned to 
obey the call of their parents and come when 
they were told to come. Even when they were 
afraid to try, they obeyed an order. Before 
night they had to learn to fly, or they would 
have spent the night on the ground. Some 
birds do that. Little bob-whites are hatched 
in a ground nest. They are not naked like 
the chipping sparrow, but covered with a soft 
coat of feathers, when they come from the 
shell and run about almost at once. But our 
little chippies had to learn to fly up and catch 
hold of the branch and hold on. And they 
had to learn that second lesson the first day 
they were out of the nest. 
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Birds have very small ears, just little holes 
underneath the feathers back of the eyes; 
but they hear better than we can and they 
magnify objects too small for our eyes. A 
grain of rice seems large to them. This is a 
great help in finding food and when birds are 
very young they must struggle to avoid starva- 
tion. Little wrens are sometimes only a month 
old when their father and mother build a new 
nest and abandon the young ones. Occasion- 
ally Father Wren sleeps beside them on a branch, 
and helps them out for a brief period. 

Procuring food is probably the hardest lesson 
the birds have to learn. A humming bird, 
with a beak like a darning needle, cannot crack 
acorns as a bluejay does, or sunflower seed 
like goldfinches and sparrows. A bird with a 
spoon-shaped beak is limited in his foraging. 
Every bird has but two tools, beak and foot. 
He has to use them for chisel, rake, hook, ham- 
mer, or knife. He must do the best he can 
with what he has. <A night hawk hovers about 
with his mouth wide open, and he has a huge 
mouth. He gobbles up moths and flies and 
mosquitoes. A phoebe must sit on a branch 
and wait for a fly to come along, then dart 
out and shut his little beak upon it with a click. 
Robin digs worms out of the ground. See him 
listening with his head bent to one side. When 
his ears tell him something is moving in the 
earth, he thrusts his beak down and brings it 
out. Chickadee has a sharp-pointed beak with 
which he can pick up the tiny eggs of the canker- 
worm found in the bark of trees; but his beak 
is not strong enough to dig deep holes in tree 
trunks as woodpeckers do. 

Young birds must learn to get food as their 
parents do, or they are likely to go hungry. 
Sometimes food is scarce but they must keep 
going and looking. They must get up early and 
keep busy, for they have to go to bed before 
it is too dark to find a sleeping place. They 
do not go back to the nest. It would not be 
large enough for them. They are no longer 
babies. 

Sometimes the wind blows so they can hardly 
stand or fly and there may be heavy rain and 
in winter a thick coat of ice over the earth. 
Nevertheless the birds must have food and 
there is only one way to get it unless you help 
them. They must hunt it. They do not mind 
cold if they have enough to eat. 

Children will be eager to discover the other 
lessons birds must learn in their outdoor school. 
They have to learn to get out of danger. Some 
have strong wings. Some have not and must 
creep quietly through the grass, or just sit 
motionless. Sometimes they have lessons in 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Modeling Reliefs 


By Louise 


PROBLEM in clay modeling that 

holds a place all its own, and com- 

bines admirably with the general proj- 

ects of the schoolroom, is the fasci- 
nating one of modeling 
reliefs. The lessons may 
be carried out in decora- 
tive as well as useful and 
instructive work, and 
include the modeling of 
small plaques, paper 
weights, pendants, and 
other objects, and there 
are also maps to be 
modeled and illustrations 
for history, geography, 
and reading lessons. 

These problems at first may require sketches 
made on paper for tracing on to the clay sur- 
faces, but still another method for the small 
sculptor is to press a design on the clay. Model- 
ing reliefs is much like making a very careful 
drawing, for we go over and over the lines with 
the greatest care and patience to bring out 
every detail of surface and edge. 

To gain confidence in our tools and self- 
reliance in the work, let us practice with easy 
subjects first. We might gather some speci- 
mens of large, well-shaped leaves to use as 
materials from which to model. After patting 
and pressing a surface of clay flat and smooth, 
try pressing a leaf on the surface so as to produce 
an imprint in the clay. It will leave clearly 
defined lines and the tracing of veins. Then, 
with the tool, press down the area around the 
imprint (Figure 1) just enough to set the design 
in relief. 

We may include with the modeling of this 
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relief a study of the shapes of different leaves, 
how the veins radiate from the center, and 
how the length, width, and edges vary. This 
study will always stimulate a child’s interest 
and prove most enter- 
taining and instructive. 
Then very simple prob- 
lems of flowers or figures 
may be attempted in the 
same manner by lightly 
tracing their outlines from 
drawings on paper to the 
clay surface. No carbon 
tracing paper is necessary. 
Drawing over the outlines 
lightly with a pencil will 
produce a sufficient im- 
print to model on (Figure 4). Stories of little pigs, 
chicks, mice, and the sunbonnet babies furnish 
excellent material for simple outlines that the 
teacher can furnish the children to model from. 
In time these may be converted into problems 
that have a decorative and practical value. 
When a simple butterfly is modeled on the center 
of a surface of clay, the edges of which have 
been cut very evenly with the lid of a square 
tin can, we can call the result a plaque. Encour- 
age accurate observation in the children for 
this modeling. Notice where the wings are 
attached to the butterfly at the thorax, the 
center section. Butterflies and moths may 
generally be distinguished from each other by 
the form of the antenne, those of the butterfly 
having knobs at the ends, those of the moth 
being pointed. To color the butterfly plaque, 
the surface should first dry thoroughly and 
then be given a coat of shellac. Then it may 
be painted with oil paint or enamel, or show- 
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ecard water colors. Another inexpensive and 
successful water color paint is kalsomine, which 
ean be purchased in dry powder form and is 
sasily mixed and applied. A bright yellow 
butterfly on a violet background with a dark 
blue border makes a charming colored plaque. 

As plaques are designed to hang on the wall, 
we plan to hang this one by a twisted wire 
(Figure 2). This wire must be pressed into 
the clay after the edges of the clay surface 
have been cut, and before the modeling begins. 
The ends of the wire should spread to prevent 
it from pulling out of the clay later on. Other 
successful attachments for hanging plaques are 
shown in Figure 3. The dotted line designates 
how much of the wire holders extends above 
the clay edge, and how much is pressed into 
the clay. 

Then there are reliefs that have a high raised 
surface. For these we cut the various parts 
out of thin sections of clay, and press them into 
a background surface, as shown in Figure 5. 
Drawings to trace from are almost necessary 
here at first. The ‘tulip lends itself well as a 
primary problem in this lesson. Cut the flower 
out of clay. Force the surface so as to give 
it a rounded shape, and turn the points of the 
petals over slightly before pressing it on to the 
clay background. The stem of the tulip should 
lie flat, also the leaves, except for the very tips, 
which may also be turned over slightly. 

The rose plaque involves a little more time 
and work. Notice how the petals are first 
modeled from a small ball of clay, flattened 
and pinched at one end and then hollowed 
a little. When these are pressed in the clay 
background surface the centers are added. The 
effect of a stamen is secured by pricking the 
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a dull end of a wire. 
added next, and with the 
pressing of the leaves on the clay, the edges 
of the leaves should be cut or pressed to make 
the little points that rose leaves show. 
Sometimes a rough background surface is 
more interesting on a clay relief than a smooth 


center clay ring with 
stem and leaves are 


The 


one. This may be produced by scraping the 
tool over the surface of the clay before the edges 
are cut and the modeling begins. Interesting 
borders pressed into the clay often add to the 
attractiveness of the problem. Outside materials 
are occasionally used for an unusual effect. 
The shiny eyes of the wise old owl who decorates 
the paper weight are beads pressed into the clay. 
Small glass pin heads also serve well for eyes. 

A lovely pendant is always an acceptable 
gift to make for mother or for some dear little 
girl friend, and a number of pretty ones can 
be modeled from clay. One pendant may be 
just a plain oval. After it has been dried, 
shellacked .and painted, try decorating it with 
a fat little bluebird cut from an advertisement. 
Colored seals also make pretty designs to glue 
on as decorations. Another simple pendant may 
have a flower modeled in low relief, colored 
with kalsomine paint, and to give it a glossy. 
surface it is finished with a second coat of shellac. 
The colored picture of a flower glued into a 
panel on a rectangular pendant offers another 
style that is pretty. We all know how to make 
beads from a previous lesson, and they now 
combine beautifully with a pendant. The thread 
that holds the beads is tied and pressed into 
the back of the pendant, the clay being smoothed 
over very neatly to hide every sign of the thread 
and ends. Through a small. hole in the top of 
the pendant a cord may be tied. 
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When Your Sand Table Grows 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey in Conference with Teachers of the Froebel League 


Note: The Froebel League of New York City 
which expresses in its work with students in 
training and mothers an unusual degree of 
the spirit of beauty in the development of little 
children is utilizing the sand table for art as 
well as life expression. This brief presentation 
of a “growing” sand table has all-the-year sug- 
gestiveness. 


UR children from the kindergarten 
through the early grades, in which 
the concrete object must be empha- 
sized for developing abstract thought, 
find the sand table an opportunity for varied 


and steady growing. This growth is of two 
kinds. The sand table itself, whether filled with 
sand which takes contour and form in the mould- 
ing of small hands or with earth in which seeds 
sprout for a miniature meadow or a rice field, 
really grows. There is the growth in child 
thought as well, for there is scarcely any more 
interesting medium for expression than the plastic 
one of sand and earth, and as the children shape 
or plant to reproduce their literature, history, and 
geography pictures in the sand table they are 
making these subjects permanent in their thought 
content through the perceptive method. 

We believe that the sand table in the school- 
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THE FIVE LITTLE PIGS 


This little pig went to market, 
This little pig stayed at home, 
This little pig had roast beef, 
This little pig had none, 
This little pig cried, ““WVee, wee, wee,” all the way home’ 
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room should be large, and that it should be given 
enough floor space to allow a group of children to 
work together, laying out plans on the floor, 
making preliminary sketches on the blackboard, 
and forming a working division which constructs 
at a table or workbench such objects as they find 
essential for the picture. We believe also in the 
sand box as a co-operative force between the 
school and the home. There are many materials 
from the home environment, particularly when 
the parents are interested in a seasonal sand table 
project the children are carrying out, that may be 
brought to school for use and study. A wooden 
shoe from Holland, a small ship model, a collec- 
tion of Indian relics, suitable pebbles, shells, 
rocks:and branches for sand table landscaping, 
pictures that give the children ideas for reproduc- 
ing a setting are a few of our outside helps for 
this work. The increased home interest is a 
valuable asset in the schoolroom. 

The basic thought of the sand table in educa= 
tion is that of the meaning of the earth as soil in 
the evolution of civilization. Too often the 
teacher loses sight of this, using her sand table for 
decorative uses, or herself arranging its models. 

So far as it is possible, whatever is used in it 
should be a part of the children’s thought or 
handicraft. Another important principle of sand 
table teaching is that of progression. Our kinder- 
garten children begin moulding flat designs or use 
sand moulds first; are next encouraged to lay 
out the streets, the river course, and the hills of 
their own environment, and later use large build- 
ing blocks and miniature trees and shrubs in 
building city homes, stores, and public institutions 
and parks with which they are familiar in their 
own neighborhood. This gives an opportunity 
for placing dolls, the toy automobile, the set of 
tiny furniture, the toy ambulance, truck, and 
much beside of the home play equipment, thus 
giving it an educational value it might not other- 
wise have. 

In our first geography and literature sand table 
correlation we find that our best results are ob- 
tained through the use of earth in the sand box. 
This gives it a basis of reality and a permanence in 
the resulting picture of unique importance. 
Our training school stresses ‘‘outdoors,” with the 
resulting beauty in our school of growing ferns, 
examples of woods plants from our immediate 
countryside, cut flowers, and the interested co- 
operation of the florist who serves our neighbor- 
hood. We have been able to enlist this florist’s 
help in obtaining exactly the right kind of earth 
for spreading thinly over the zine lining of the 
sand box for quick germination of such seeds as 
we scatter for our landscape gardening. This 
rich prepared earth can be procured in any 
locality. We slice rubber hose in half, bed 
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it in the earth with a bank of pebbles and 
stones and fill it with water when we desire to 
lay out a water course. The result, with small 
trees and shrubbery added, is most realistic. 

At the spring time of the year the tulip fields of 
Holland make a beautiful diminutive landscape 
for schoolroom study. We sow grass seed in the 
soil of the sand box, and during the brief period it 
takes for it to sprout and give us a real little 
meadow of velvety softness and April green, the 
children, with the inspiration of our art supervisor, 
paint and cut out a myriad of tulips and hya- 
cinths. These flowers designed and colored in 
the regular art period are truly artistic. Other 
handicraft for the Holland landscape gardening is 
carried on by different groups of children working 
co-operatively. They make models of windmills 
from construction paper; design, color, and cut 
out. Dutch dolls or dress small dolls in Holland 
costume, and place these. A piece of gutter 
pipe is laid in the sand box and filled with water 
for the main canal, from which extends a system 
of smaller rubber hose canals. By this time the 
grass is high enough to need cutting; a great day 
in school! Then we plant the tulips and hya- 

~einths thickly in the grass. It is a lovely picture, 

and it lasts long enough for us to study the subject 
of Holland, and learn with a better appreciation 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod and kindred poems 
and stories. When our grass is at the stage where 
it really should be made into hay, we sow again— 
rice this time, for we are going for a journey to 
see the cherry blooms of Japan. 

We have found through our practical experience 
with this kind of sand table planting that rice is 
a quick, satisfactory sowing. In the time that 
the children use in making cherry blossoms under . 
the direction of our art supervisor and wiring them 
to branches that are transformed into cherry 
trees, construct and costume Japanese dolls, make 
a summer house from decorated cardboard and 
plan a little rock garden with a pool, a bridge 
and dwarfed trees, the rice sprouts. One child 
brings a toy ’rickshaw, another some bronze and 
ivory figures of animals and characters of Japanese 
folklore from home. The landscape proves so 
charming that the children want to make more 
cherry blooms before and after the regular school 
session until the sand table fairly glows in pink 
and white. The study of a far-away place is made 
in this way a matter of close, touchable beauty, a 
much more vital method of teaching than that of 
the printed page. 

When we study the American Indian, we make 
use of records and any available data about the 
Indians who lived in this part of the country, and 
mainly the Manhattan red man. Too much 
emphasis is laid on the Indian as an aboriginal 
force and too little as a tribesman who once walked 
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our near-by roads. Any section of our country 
may study Indian life in relation to its immediate 
environs, and this gives the subject a real signifi- 
cance for the child. We plant corn in our sand 
table for our Indian landscape. We find, select, 
snd cut twigs to the right size for the supports of 
the sand-box tepees. These we cover with un- 
bleached-cotton on which designs are drawn with 
color crayons. We make frames of sticks for 
holding the suspended cooking pots modeled 
from clay. Drying skins are cut from bogus or 
vellum paper and stretched on twig frames. We 
make boats for our sand-box stream, not canoes, 
because our Mohawk Indians used boats on 
the Hudson. These Indians are modeled from 
clay and painted. 

This emphasis upon the growing sand table 
opens various opportunities for reproducing the 
child’s immediate environment as a means of 
education. It is a question whether it is advis- 
able for the teacher to attempt to reproduce 
through her original design and construction of 
the necessary objects a section of land with which 
she is not familiar. She should have seen it, have 
views to study, or models with which to build the 
scene. But the possibilities of the sand table for 
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making realistic and beautiful reproductions of 
village, city, and park life, of presenting to child- 
hood aboriginal scenes possible of study and repre- 
sentation through the teacher’s research in local 
records, give it a living place in the kindergarten 
and primary curriculum. 

We are finding the sand table a socializing 
influence in the schoolroom. Children have an 
instinctive feeling for the earth, and there is no 
surer way of securing interest in a project than 
that of developing a plot of ground co-operatively. 
That is what the sand table, intelligently used, 
symbolizes, ‘‘my earth’ as the peasantry of Eu- 
rope term their land with its possibility of raising 
food, providing a place for building and eventually 
forming a unit in village and national life. When 
we set aside a sand table corner of our kinder- 
garten or primary room, encourage the children to 
construct for it exercising the arts of building, 
cutting, and coloring in cardboard construction, 
model for their “earth” and collect whatever 
outside material will complete the picture, we 
reach far beyond that corner. We make use of 
a primitive impulse, not only for correlation in 
the subject being studied but for preparing the 
child to take his place in the social whole. 
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From Our Subscribers 


Gift Books 


T was a tuition kindergarten and although 

the little pupils were not many in number, 
they were a problem in organization. They 
had none of them had the slightest training 
in kindergarten work and almost without an 
exception they were “only children” and not 
used to playing with others. It was necessary 
to teach them first how to live and work together. 

Simple lessons in drawing, tracing around 
cardboard patterns, coloring with crayons and 
cutting pictures were the first work they did. 
Paper chains proved good work both in learn- 
ing to cut the strips and to paste them in links. 
Then one morning during the story period, 
the teacher spoke of making something for a 
sick boy or girl. The idea that they might 
make anything so useful appealed at once to 
the children and they waited anxiously for 
the first step. 

Colored pictures from magazines were given 
to them and these they cut as carefully as tiny 
fingers and blunt scissors could manage. The 
pictures were then mounted upon a light grade 
of drawing paper or construction paper and the 
name of each child written upon his or her work. 

Neat booklets were made and fastened with 


cord or sewed firmly, and on the plain sheets 
were pasted the mounted pictures. The finished 
booklet was not only well made and sure to 
bring a small ray of sunshine into a sick room, but 
the children who made them had been drawn 
together by the project and were made to feel 
that they had accomplished something worth while. 


The Problem of the Lost Handkerchief 


S° many lost handkerchiefs! The teacher 
found them everywhere and not any of the 
little folks could recognize their own. 

“That can’t be mine,” one little girl explained, 
viewing a badly soiled piece of linen. “My 
handkerchief was clean.”’ 

Then came the bright idea. ; 

Weaving was one thing that the children did 
not care to do. It seemed to tire them and 
they were not interested. But when the teacher 
showed them a neat little woven purse or bag 
of paper, they smiled their delight. A bag 
for their handkerchiefs almost like mother’s! 
Little fingers worked carefully and patiently as 
they each made a paper bag, and lost handker- 
chiefs were a thing of the past. 

—Evelyn Louise Mayberry, Healdton, Okla. 
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School Dolls 


HAavE you a doll in your school? Is it a 
nice, big one, easy to dress and to bathe, 
and not too elaborate to handle? Keeping 
house without a baby seems easier than keep- 
ing school without a doll. When the first 
grade child enters school he is still thinking 
in terms of home experiences. The activities 
of the schoolroom should appeal to those experi- 
ences and interests. Among the first projects 
are such ones as playing family, keeping house, 
making and furnishing a doll house, visiting 
one’s neighbors, and giving tea parties, and the 
doll is a very necessary member of the group 
working out the play. 

Such pleasure comes from learning songs 
to “put the baby to sleep!’ Timidity and 
strange feelings are forgotten in singing to the 
baby. And it is not nearly so hard to be quiet 
when the doll is asleep. English lessons are a 
joy when motivated by an informal discussion 
of baby’s needs or the proper way to care for 
her. Surprisingly good-sentences and connected 
paragraphs will be given when they are to 
become a part of a booklet which is a record 
of the doll’s experiences in the _ schoolroom, 
and of course every one must read the sentences 
when they are placed on the board or hekto- 
graphed. Then consider the health lessons. 
Baby’s face and hands must be washed often; 
she must have a complete bath every day; 
she must not wear soiled clothing; her bed 
must be clean and well-aired; she must have 
fresh air while she sleeps; she must have milk 
or orange juice, not candy; her dishes must be 
quite clean, and no flies allowed to come near 
them. 


When the playhouse is made there is greater 
interest in planning and measuring, for dolly’s 
needs must be considered. Many happy, fruit- 
ful hours will pass quickly while the boys make 
the little bed and table and chairs, and the 
girls measure and cut and sew sheets, scarfs, 
towels, curtains, and napkins. Outcomes in 
art teaching are seen as a result of studying 
the combinations of color, making and applying 
simple stencils to decorate curtains and scarfs, 
and arranging the furniture in the most attract 
ive way. 

The interested teacher and pupils will see 
more and more opportunities for purposeful 


activities, of which “baby” is the center. Not 
least among these valuable outcomes is the 


spirit of co-operation, the forgetting individ- 
ualistie and selfish tendencies while working 
together for the pleasure of the whole group, 
for the accomplishment of a common purpose. 

Have you some small dolls also, the five- 
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cent kind? There should be one for every child. 
These will pass through many transmigra- 
tions. 


They will be children going to school, dressed 
in proper and seasonable clothes. When the 
class is studying cotton or wool, the dolls will 


be taught the difference between cotton and 
woolen cloth, origin, warmth-giving value, and 


the processes ‘of wee aving and spinning. 

Again, the dolls will be Indians, living on the 
sand table, hunting and fishing, making rugs 
and rude pottery. They will see with surprise 


the coming of Pilgrim dolls, dressed in the 
prim costume of long ago. The Indian dolls 


will help the newcomers to build log houses, 
plant corn, and hunt wild game. And all will 
rejoice together in the first Thanksgiving. Again 
we see a chosen group of dolls, robed as eastern 
shepherds, watching their sheep above Bethlehem, 


while across the sand come three in gorgeous 


apparel. 
These smaller dolls are Dutch boys and 
girls tending their geese or taking the milk 


arts beside the canals. Now they are Chinese 


children in school, or Japanese children flying 
beautiful kites, or little brothers and _ sisters 


of the far North, building a house of ice and 
and snow. In harmonious paper dresses they 
stand, a beautiful sight, holding paper ribbons 
around a maypole, seeming to wind it and sing 
their new May-day song. 

We might enumerate many other projects 
which mean a correlation of subject-matter by 
utilizing the child’s love for a doll and desire 
to make believe. There is endless variety in 
the ways of using them, and it is hard to think 
of any other teaching equipment that will give 
such worth-while pleasure at a slight cost. 

—Mrs. Eoline Wallace Moore, 
Instructor Primary Methods, 
Birmingham-Southern College. 


A Park and Playground Project 


[\ my room is a large square piano which is 
of no use as a musical instrument so it serves 
in place of a sand table, and we used it recently 
for reproducing a part of our town in minia- 
ture. 

After a talk on parks and playgrounds in the 
civic program, the occupation period was corre- 
lated with the talk. Each child was given a 
piece of construction paper measuring about 
6x 9 inches. From past lessons each one folded 
the paper into the object desired, originating 
his own plans. The results included settees, 


a bandstand, slides, sand boxes, and single seats. 
Then from old- fashioned books and magazines 
the children cut out men, women, and children, 
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also band instruments for the orchestra on 
the bandstand, ‘and automobiles. By pasting 
a little:strip of paper on the backs of the auto- 
mobiles they were made to stand. 

Green construction paper was spread over 
the piano to represent ground. Then fir boughs 
and bunches of pussy willows were placed in 
glass jars for trees and shrubbery. The musi- 
cians with their instruments were placed on 
the bandstand, women and young girls sat 
on the settees, children were on the slides and 
at the sand boxes. The automobiles were parked. 

The whole scene was so realistic that the 
other teachers spoke of it approvingly. 

—A. Gertrude Stetson, 
175 Whitney Street, Auburn, Maine. 


Word Drill for the Slow Child 


HERE is always the problem at the begin- 

ning of a term of the child or group of 
children who need special help in reading. For 
some reason, often a slight one, they fail to 
keep up with the rest. I have found the fol- 
lowing devices very successful in stimulating 
interest in the slower ones of a class. 

Draw Jack and Jill on the blackboard start- 
ing up a hill. Then ask the children how they 
think Jack and Jill went up. Their suggestions 
will naturally include run, skip, hop, jump. 
Write these words on the hill and offer a prize 
to all who can successfully “climb the _hill:” 
The prize could be a pail cut from colored paper, 
letting each child choose the color of his pail. 
This is also helpful in teaching color recogni- 
tion. Leave this picture chart on the board 
for a few days and whenever a child stumbles 
over any of these words, send him to find it 
on the “hill.” The order of the words should 
be changed frequently to prevent memorizing. 

Draw on the board the head and shoulders 
of a child blowing bubbles. On each bubble 
write a word and reward with a bubble pipe, 
eut from white construction paper, each child 
who can name all the “bubbles.” Of course a 
real bubble pipe would be even better. 

At the time of Lincoln’s Birthday, draw several 
stars on the board with a word in each. To 


ach child who can successfully name all the 
stars” give a small flag, or if these cannot be 
obtained, a colored star. 

Valentine’s Day offers several ideas: 

I. Place words in hearts drawn on the board 
and give a red heart or 
can name all the “‘hearts.”’ 


ralentine to all who 
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II. Draw a mail box and as many letters as 
there are children in the group. Write a word 
on each letter. The object is for each child 
to “mail” one of the letters. To do so he must 
of course recognize the word on his letter, then 
his initial is placed on the letter in the stamp 
and the letter is “mailed.” After each child 
has had a chance to mail a letter, let him tell 
who in the group is to receive his letter, or 
valentine. To receive it the chosen one must 
tell the word on the sender’s letter. 

Ilt. Draw a postman and as many letters 
as there are children in the group. Write a 
word on each letter. Let the first child who 
can name all the ‘“‘letters’” be the postman, 
and he may give out the “mail.’”’ To receive 
a letter the children must tell the word on the 
letter which the postman gives him. 

In March draw a windmill with a word written 
on each vane. As a prize for naming all the 
vanes, give a small windmill cut from con- 
struction paper, letting the children choose 
their own color. March is also the time for 
sugar making. Draw a maple sugar camp, 
including trees with the sap pails, a large can 
on a cart into which the pails are emptied, 
and the tank in which all the syrup is boiled 
down. On the pails, the can, and the tank 
write a word. The first children chosen each 
empty a pail by telling the word on it, then the 
next child must tell all the words on the pails 
in order to be the man in charge of the can, 
and the next must be able to do the same in 
order to be in charge of the tank. 

The next day have a sale of the syrup. Draw 
several syrup cans with a word on each. Then 
the first who can name all the cans is the sales- 
man and chooses the children to come and 
buy acan. In ease the salesman makes a mistake 
a new one is chosen. 

At Easter time draw the Easter bunny and 
his eggs. The first child to recognize all the 
words on the eggs wins the honor of being the 
bunny and chooses the children to tell the words 
on the eggs and thus receive their eggs. 

Or silhouette posters or charts can be made. 
Cut figures from any picture or fashion sheet, 
then blacken them entirely with India or printer’s 
ink and mount. They are especially effective 
when used with black printing. The drawings 
referred to in the word drill devices are very 
simple, but, if any one prefers, pictures could 
be pasted or hung on the board and used instead 
of drawings. 

—Florence L. Ralston, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Helping Parents to Help Children to Read 


By Virginia Stone, Principal the Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


WANT to talk with you about the teach- 

ing of reading in the early grades and sug- 

gest ways by- which parents may help, 

rather than hinder, the progress of chil- 
dren in beginning reading. First of all you 
must understand what changes have taken place 
in the teaching of reading since you learned 
to read as boys and girls and also you must 
know the main emphases of the present time 
in teaching small children 
toread. The greatest de- 
velopment has been in a 
changed point of view. 
For years we have said 


Epiror’s Norte: 


important thought at the beginning of 


later he learns that 


words are made up of 
sounds or letters. 


The value of proceeding in 
this way lies in the fact that reading has 
meaning for him because he _ started with 
thoughts which were connected with his childish 
interests. 

You may have seen some original books with 
which many children start reading this year. 
They are made from day to day, pages being 
added as they can be 
read, and illustrated by 
the children to make 
more real the sentences 


There is no more 


glibly, ‘‘Reading is 
thought getting,” and 
have continued to teach 
it as word getting. At the 
present time there is a 
definite attempt to teach 
reading as a process of 
gaining mental power. 
The child’s unit of 
thought is not a word or 
a letter but a phrase or a 


this school year than that of co-opera- 
tion between the mother and the teacher. 
The article which follows presents this 
thought as it has been carried out in the 
practice of one of the best private schools 


in the country. 

Letters in regard to 
raised by this paper will be gladly 
answered. Address the Editor, The 
Kindergarten and First Grade Maga- 
zine, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York Citv. 


any question 


they have formed about 
their pets, excursions, 
and plays. Do you know 
that sentences such as 
these are used by the 
first grade teacher? 
PaGE 1. 

Peter is our rabbit. 

He is white. 

He has long ears. 

He can hop. 


sentence. When his eyes 
fall upon a ball, he does 
not think “ball,” but rather, “I’d like to play 
with that ball’; “What a fine red ball’; ‘‘Let’s 
roll the ball.”’ His first impression of reading 
should come in units of thought rather than 
in disconnected words. In the beginning when 
he “reads”? about those objects which interest 
him, he has a vague general idea of what he 
has read just as you have a general idea of 
a picture which you have seen for the first 
time. Gradually this vagueness changes to 
definiteness of phrase or word, and very much 


Weare making a house 
for Peter. 
PAGE 2. 

Mix the bread. 

Bake the bread. 

Eat the bread. 


PaGE 3. 
We went to see the baker. 
He baked the bread in an oven. 
He cut the buns. 
He baked the buns in an oven. 
He gave us bread and buns to eat. 
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PAGE 4. 
We planted wheat. 
We threshed with a flail. 
We ground the wheat. 
We made flour. 
We will make cookies. 


PaGE 5. 
We made a Gingerbread Boy. 
We mixed the bread. 
We cut the Gingerbread Boys. 
We put them in the oven. 
We will eat them at play. 


Um—m! Gingerbread Boys are good! 


These sentences grow out of the happenings 
of the first weeks of school. Reading thus 
becomes another way of expressing experience. 
Few children are ready to read as soon as they 
enter school. From common experiences such 
as pets or games or excursions the teacher grad- 
ually leads to a desire to read about that which 
has interested the groups. 

The average reading age is six years but the 
time of maturity varies with individuals. Care 
must be taken that reading interest is not over- 
matured while reading ability is still under- 
matured. This year our first grade is unusually 
mature as a group and consequently reading 
begins early in September. Some years the 
group as a whole is immature and the first 
months of school are spent in activities much 
more concrete than reading. Stories and pictures 
are presented to gradually lead to a readiness for 
reading. 

We wish our children to read accurately 
from the beginning. We also keep in mind 
that they must learn to read rapidly as well 
as accurately. “Slow but sure’ has no point 
in learning to read. Long ago it was proved 
that the fast reader is apt to be the best reader. 
A multiplicity of books awaits boys and girls 
and it behooves us to see that they read as 
well and as quickly as possible. In the lower 
grades speed is gained through ‘“‘phrase flash- 
ing,” showing cards containing directions or 
questions and leading to the gradual reading of 
longer and harder phrases at a glance. 

Our third-grade youngsters are keen to beat 
their own records in speed. After reading 
silently, simple tests check the accuracy of 


reading. At present they are reading the story 
of Robinson Crusoe, and such questions as, 
“What did Crusoe find growing outside the 
wall?” are answered by underlining the correct 
answer as: rice, barley, corn, wheat, or sentences 
may be completed as: Robinson Crusoe went 
to bed in ; or the chil- 
dren may write entire answers to questions 
about the story. Even in first grade where 
speed is not so much emphasized, children 
read questions and point to pictures or words 
in the book to show the answer. For example: 
“Who planted the wheat?’ “What did the 
sat say?” ‘“Where did the fox live?”’ 

In such ways we test silent reading because 
we are now placing greater emphasis on silent 
than on oral reading.. We have oral reading 
in primary grades because it is a means of show- 
ing a teacher how accurately each word or phrase 
is learned. A real audience situation, as a 
plan for reading a story to another grade, demands 
oral reading and we must not forget’ the child’s 
love of hearing his own voice or of having a 
chance to read to, or with, playmates. How- 
ever, silent reading is the reading we use in 
life; it is faster than oral so that more reading 
xan be done and it is physiologically easier. 

I will explain what is meant by “‘physiologically 
sasier.”’ The eye does not move steadily across 
the page in one unbroken motion but in a series 
of motions. For example in a line of reading 
the eye goes from what we call a fixation point 
to a fixation point. In the following diagram 
X represents this point. 

What the eye sees is the span of recognition. 
The inexperienced reader goes ahead from one 
short fixation point to another, comes back 
and goes ahead again. This shows that the 
child who reads by words is likely to hestitate, 
go back and make many pauses rather than 
reading rhythmically and with few pauses as 
does the child who has learned to read by 
phrases. 

The number. of words read varies also. In 
oral reading one sees less, with the eye ahead 
of the voice and waiting for the voice to speak 
before going on in reading. Often lip moving 
develops from oral reading and what we call 
inner speech, the child saying to himself the 
words he does not say out loud. This is a 
useless habit and should never have been formed. 


GOOD ADULT 
READER 


A POOR 


x READER, 
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We are attempting now to lead children to so 
watch their lips that. they break themselves 
of the habit. You can help in this. The child 
who reads by words often wishes to point to 
each word. As he points, his reading grows 
slower and he strengthens the bad habit of 
reading by words. 

What are we teachers trying to do in reading? 
What are the objectives toward which we look? 
Of course the mechanics of reading must be 
mastered, children must gain power to recognize 
words rapidly and accurately. The child’s 
vocabulary should gradually be enlarged and 
the meaning of words made more clear to him. 
I have seen a second grade where children 
watch for new words in reading and each week 
sees one or two words consciously added to 
their speaking vocabulary from the words they 
have liked in reading, such as “twilight” and 
“flail.” 

As children read, proper eye movement habits 
should be developed. ‘Too often the teacher of 
lower grades is so concerned with the mastery 
of particular reading lessons that the habits 
of reading are overlooked. This is not teaching 
reading in the highest sense of the word. 
Through providing reading material. which fits 
into the interests of children and through lead- 
ing to a gradual development of power in read- 
ing, love of books and practice in the reading 
of good literature are cultivated. If the ele- 
mentary school sent children out with the power 
and the desire to read, it would accomplish 
what few schools are doing at the present time. 

And now what can mothers do to co-operate? 
You can help by realizing what is involved in 
reading and by desiring to further the good 
work. You can read to children in a fashion 
which will lead them to wish to read for them- 
selves. I have just asked a mother to read 
stories to her son only on condition that he 
read one to her once a week. Her constant 
reading to him had removed the need for him 
to learn to read for himself. 

Try to watch finger pointing and lip move- 
ment. Watch your own fingers that they do 
not point to words as the child reads. Do 
not tell children words constantly if they can 
get these for themselves. Both mothers and 
teachers can form in children the habit of asking 
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constantly for help when it is possible to read 
independently. However, it is well sometimes 
to tell a word rather than to break the thought 
in reading by stopping to find out what it is. 
This is a matter for the use of common sense. 
It is well to let children read a paragraph or a 
page silently before reading orally. This pre- 
vents stopping in the middle of a sentence to 
find out the pronunciation of a word. Remem- 
ber how much more valuable good silent read- 
ing is than oral reading, and a discussion of 
the story may take the place of oral reading. 
Let me urge you again not to help children 
too much. No people do for themselves what 
some one else will do for them; independence 
does not come in this way. 

If your child reads to you be sure that he 
reads what is in the book. Unless you watch 
carefully, children will make up what they are 
not sure of, omitting sometimes when they do 
not know words and substituting or supply- 
ing words. If children read at home, let us 
help you in selecting what is read. Reading 
which is done at sight or without preparation 
should be easier than the. usual reading of the 
schoolroom. It is not necessary for you to 
help children at home but if you know what is 
being done in the school and desire to see that 
the good work goes on, you are opening the 
door of the land of books to children. 

I have made a brief bibliography of books 
and articles which you may care to have if you 
wish to look into the matter more fully. 


Wheat, Harry G. The Teaching of Reading. Ginn and 
Company. Readable and practical. Includes separate 
chapter on teaching reading in each elementary grade. 

Uhl, Willis. Materials of Reading. Silver, Burdett Com- 
pany. New and interesting material. Good treatment 
of use of interest in reading. 

Stone, C. R. Silent and Oral Reading. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Practical book. Readable explanation of 
recent scientific investigation. 

O’Brien, J. A. Silent Reading. MacMillan Company. 
Excellent account of research study in reading. 

Pennell, M. E., and Cusack, A. M. How to Teach Reading. 
Houghton Miffin Company. Much illustrative material 
for reading in primary grades. 

Hardy, Marjorie. The Use of the Bulletin Board in Teach- 
ing Beginning Reading. The Elementary School Journal, 
January, 1923. 

Stevens, Marian P. Reading for Information in the First 
Grade. Kindergarten and First Grade, January, 1925. 
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The Vowels 


We are airy little creatures, 

All of different voice and features; 
One of us in glass is set, 

One of us, you'll find in jet, 


T’other you may see in tin, 
And the fourth a box within. 
If the fifth you should pursue, 


It can never fly from you. 
—Jonathan Swift. 


NCE upon a time there was a Wave, a very 
fluffy little Wave, 
strong old family of the tides 
beautiful white castle made of surf. 


Wave had a flowing 
blue dress trimmed 
with beautiful white 
ruffles and she wore 
a white sea-foam pic- 
ture hat. She had 
nothing to do from 
morning until night 
except to lie and 
shimmer and shine in 
the sun, or run about 
at play in the sea with 
the other little waves, 
but she was discon- 
tented. Yes, this lit- 
tle Wave who had the 
tides for her family, 
and a surf castle in 
which to live, wanted 
to go far up on the 
beach. She wanted to 


The Wave’ s Adventure 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


who belonged to the 
and lived in a 
This little 


Mother Tide. 
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boat, but she was not content to stay there. 
She came directly back as soon as she met her 


“T should like to spend some time up there on 


the beach!” said the 
little Wave in her 
soft, rippling voice. 
“Take me for a 
ride, little Wave,” 
called the rubber 
doll who had been 
shipwrecked when 
the toy boat sank, 
and had floated 
about not far from 
the rocks ever since. 
So the Wave carried 
the rubber doll out 
with her for a short 
distance, but only so 
that she might ask 
her questions as to 
what went on when 
the children came 


runaway fromthesea. 

She had been a restless Wave from the day she 
had taken her first trip to the edge of the sand 
with her Father Tide. She wanted to go farther 
and find out what lay beyond the seaweed and 
the shells. 

“Oh, but you must never go so far up on the 
shore that you lose us,” the tides rumbled and 
roared to her. ‘You would lose your blue dress 
and your beautiful sea-foam hat.”’ 

“Stay with me and I will show you the spot 
where the bell-buoy floats,” rustled the sail 
of a boat against whose sides the little 
Wave sometimes danced. So the Wave rode 
out as far as the big red bell-buoy with the sail- 


down to her beach to 

play. And when she 

had learned what she could, she deserted the 
rubber doll, forshe was a most restless little Wave. 
“IT must try. to spend an afternoon on 
the beach!’ thought the Wave and she turned 
toward shore, when a gay butterfly skimmed 
over her head, and asked her to race. The 
butterfly did not go far, but as it and the little 
Wave floated along together, it told her about 
the land where the butterflies live. All that the 
butterfly knew about a summer afternoon 
on land, it told the little Wave, and after 
they separated the Wave decided to wait 
no longer. She ran as fast as she could to 
the beach, although the other Waves went 


or the 
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along beside her to try and pull her back. 
On, on ran the little Wave until she had come 
right up on to the white sunny sands of the beach 
where the children were at play. And the first 
thing she knew, she was caught. Yes, the 
children thought the foolish litthe Wave in her 
blue dress and sea-foam picture hat had come 
ashore just to play with them. So they caught 
her in a red tin pail, and kept her there while 
they made her a new castle of sand in which to 
live. 

The litthke Wave had searcely rocm to turn 
around in the tin pail. Her white ruffles were 
gone and she could not make her rippling voice 
heard above the merry shouts of the children at 
play. 

“Dear me!” said the Wave, filling the tin pail 
with her salt tears, ‘I never expected anything 
like this. It never came into my mind that the 
children would think I could live in a sand castle 
when I have been used to a castle made of surf.” 
And the little Wave felt very far away from 
home, and was sorry that she had ever thought 
of running away. 
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The children built the sand castle nicely. They 
shaped the walls and they smoothed them and 
they kept careful watch of the tin pail until they 
were finished. 

‘Now for the water!” they cried. And with 
that, they emptied the little Wave into the sand, 
and that might have been the end of her if some- 
thing had not happened just then. 

You will remember she was a child of the 
family of tides, and her Father and Mother Tide 
had missed her. Strong, sure, and mighty are 
the Tides, and up the beach came her father to 
rescue his little Wave. He took her, sand castle 
and all, back to the sea, and the children clapped 
their hands to see the fun. They thought it was 
a joke, but the little Wave felt quite sober. 

In time a new blue dress with ruffles and : 
white, sea-foam picture hat were given her by 
her Mother Tide, and you may see her any 
summer day running up to the edge of the beach. 
But only try to catch her! Or put her in a sand 
castle, and see what will happen! The little 
Wave will run right back to her home in the 
sea. 
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Why the Squirrel Gave Up Farming 
Adapted from an African Folk Tale 


HERE was once a_ hard-working squirrel 

who had a fine farm all his own. He had 
ploughed and planted it and watched his sweet 
potatoes and corn day and night, but he had 
never taken the time to build himself a road. 
It was quicker and easier for this squirrel to 
go to his fields by way of the trees, scampering 
from one bough to another and then leaping 
to the next tree. He had decided that it would 
be only a waste cf his valuable time to make a 
road. 

In those days the spider walked upright on 
two of his long, thin legs and used all the rest 
for making trouble for other people, and you 
may be sure that he made a great deal of bother 
since he had such a number of spare legs. The 
spider had no farm and he raised no sweet pota- 
toes or corn, but he heard of the squirrel’s fine, 
fertile fields and he made up his mind that he 
would have a hand in the harvesting. 

But how would he go about it? At last the 
spider thought of a plan. He went to work 
building a neat road from the grove to the 
squirrel’s farm. It was just the kind of a road 
which should lead to any farm, and as he worked 
the spider scattered bits of broken pottery 


in it, as if the squirrel’s large family of chil- 


dren had carelessly broken their dinner pots 
as they worked with their father on the road 
building. 

When the road was finished the spider called 
his children and sent them swiftly along it to 
the squirrel’s farm where they began cutting 
down his corn. They used their many legs 
so industriously in cutting the corn and bind- 
ing it into bundles that before the squirrel 
came that day to lock at his crop it had dis- 
appeared. The cornfield was a dreary waste of 
stumps and the spiders, the bundles of corn 
under their legs, were speeding to the nearest 
village to sell it at the market. 

All would have prospered with these wicked 
spiders if the squirrel had not heard of a large 
harvesting of corn that was about to be put up 
for sale at the village market. This news was 
told him by the crow who was always on the 
lookout for corn. The squirrel ran like the 
wind through the tops of the trees and jumped 
down right in front of the last of the company 
of thieving spiders, heavily loaded with their 
bundles of stolen corn. 

“This is my corn!” the squirrel told them. 
“By what right are you taking it to the village?” 

“By the right of the highway,” the oldest 
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spider told the squirrel. “Is not this a road 
leading to and from a farm, a private road? 
Is it not the only road, which proves that the 
farm is ours?” 

The poor squirrel was indeed puzzled. There 
before him was the road, strewn with bits 
of broken dinner pots as if it had been 
much traveled, and here was his crop of corn 
being carried along it. What was he to do 
about it? 

“Suppose you take counsel from a lawyer,” 
suggested the shrewd spider. “Any one who 
has studied law can advise you in such a matter.” 

This sounded sensible. The squirrel led the 
spiders with the last of the corn to the tree 
of an old monkey, who was learned as an advo- 
cate. They put the case before him but he 
gave the squirrel no hope. 

“Whoever heard of a farm without a road 
leading to it?” jabbered the monkey. “Of 
course it must be the spider’s farm and this 
must be his corn since he is on the road with 
it. I should arrest you, Mr. Squirrel, for making 
a false accusation against a family of hard- 
working and thrifty spiders.” 

The spiders were well pleased with this decision 
and they hurried on toward the market, but 
a storm suddenly came up. Spiders are never 
ready for a storm because, having so many 


The Brothers 
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feet, they can never have overshoes enough. 
They laid their bundles of corn down beside 
the road and went into holes for shelter. When 
the rain was over they ventured out again. 

At first they thought that they had lost the 
corn for it was nowhere to be seen. Then they 
saw that an old crow was guarding it for them, 
his wide black wings spread over it there in 
the road like the roof of a storehouse. 

“Thank you, Mr. Crow,” said the spiders, 
“you have been a friend in need. Now we are 
ready to relieve you of your trust and take 
our corn.” 

“Your corn!” said the crow cawing scorn- 
fully. ‘TI am here to show you that the mon- 
key’s decision holds good. This is now my corn, 
because I found it on the road.” And with that 
the crow took all the corn and flew away with it. 

Ever since then the crow has been especially 
fond of corn, and watches the cornfields care- 
fully in the harvest season. Ever since then 
the spider uses all his legs on the ground and runs 
swiftly as if he was ashamed of himself. And 
the squirrel has given up farming, for he could 
not make himself into a road builder. He still 
takes his way through the trees and is seen 
on the earth only when he is gathering a store 
of nuts for his winter’s food. 


Copyright, The Milton Bradley Co., in “In the Animal World.”’ 


and the Birds 


Adapted from a Korean Folk Tale by Homer B. Hulbert 


HERE were once two brothers, Hoong-soo 

and Soong-soo. Hoong-soo was the older 
one and he was not a very kind boy. He did 
not care for his brother but always wanted to 
get everything for himself. Soong-soo was very 
different. He never could see any one in trouble 
without wanting to help him. 

When their father died his money was divided 
between the two brothers. Hoong-soo saved all 
his money and never gave a penny to any one, 
but Soong-soo saw so many people in trouble 
that he could not help doing everything he 
could for them. 

So it happened that before long Hoong-soo 
became very rich while Soong-soo became poorer 
and poorer till he had almost no money left. 
He lived in a poor little hut down by the road, 
but Hoong-soo lived in a beautiful house up on 
the hill. Every time Hoong-soo met his brother 


on the road he would stop and laugh at him. 
But Soong-soo never said a word. He was 


only sorry that Hoong-soo was so selfish and 
unkind. 

One morning Soong-soo was sitting in his 
doorway wondering what he could do to get 
some money to keep him from starving. At 
that moment a little bird fell on the ground 
right in front of him. It fluttered about as 
if it was hurt. Soong-soo went and picked it 
up and found that it had a broken wing. The 
poor bird was badly scared and tried to get 
away. Soong-soo knew that if he let the bird 
go a cat would soon get it. So he took it into 
the house and bound up the broken wing with 
some cloth and string. He then fed it some 
crumbs and made a little bed for it to rest in. 

It was not long before the bird became very 
tame and would walk all about the room follow- 
ing Soong-soo. In about two weeks the wing 
was all well again. Soong-soo did not like to 
lose his little friend but he knew that the bird 
would be much happier if it could be free. So 
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one morning he untied the wing, opened the 
door and let the bird go. 

At first the bird did not seem to know what 
todo. It looked at Soong-soo and then it looked 
outdoors. At last it hopped to the door, spread 
its wing and flew away. Soong-soo knew that 
he would never see it again. 

But he was wrong. A few days later he was 
sitting there, when he saw the bird come flutter- 
ing down to his doorstep. It had a big seed 
in its bill. The bird looked up at him, then 
laid the seed down on the doorsill and flew 
away. Soong-soo went out into the garden 
and planted the seed very carefully. He watered 
it every day and watched to see it grow. By 
and by a little green shoot appeared and then 
“Some leaves. It was a Squash vine. It grew 
and grew till it almost covered the garden. 

Soong-soo expected that there would be a 
lot of fine squashes, but only one flower blos- 
somed. Then a squash began to grow and it 
got bigger and bigger until it was so heavy that 
Soong-soo could not lift it. At last the time 
came to take it off the vine. 

Soong-soo had to roll it along the ground 
till he came to the door. He took his axe to cut 
up the squash. At the first blow the squash fell 
open and out poured a flood of yellow, golden sand. 

“Well, that is the funniest Squash I ever 
saw!’’ said Soong-soo. “I can’t eat yellow 
sand.’” He got down on his knees and felt 
of it. My, but it was heavy! Then he guessed 
what it was. It was real gold! 

He put the golden sand into bags and carried 
them one by one to the city, sold them and 
put the money into the bank. 

He bought a large field on the hill right oppo- 
site his brother’s house and then hired men 
in the city to come and build him a perfectly 
wonderful house. 

When it was all done and furnished, Soong-soo 
put on a fine silk suit of clothes and walked 
up to the new house. Every one was watching 
to see who would come and live in it. When 
they saw Soong-soo coming in those splendid 
clothes and walking right into the house, they 
were So surprised. Surely it couldn’t be poor 
Soong-soo. He never could build a house like 
that. But they saw the servants bowing to 
him and leading him into the house and so they 
hurried up to learn what it was all about. 

Soong-soo welcomed them all and asked them 
to come in. 

“Does this beautiful house belong to you?” 
they asked. 

“Of course it does,” he answered. 

Then Soong-soo told them all about how he 
had helped the bird, how it brought the seed, 
how he planted it, and how the golden sand 
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poured out when he chopped the 

All this time Hoong-soo had 
the new house go up. He was very angry that 
Some one had built a better house than his 
own. He asked a passerby who it could be. 

“You never could guess,” the man replied. 
“It is your own brother Soong-soo!”’ 

‘What, Soong-soo? No, no. He couldn’t do 
it. He is too poor,” said Hoong-soo. With 
that he dressed up in his best clothes and went 
over to the new house. 

“Come in, come in,” said Soong-soo kindly. 

“Well, well, this is fine,” said Hoong-soo, 
pretending that he was very much pleased at 
his brother’s good fortune. 

“Yes, it is pretty good,” said Soong-soo. 
“But it is not nearly so fine as the one that I 
am going to build down in the city where I 
expect to spend the winter.” 

“Another?” exclaimed Hoong-soo. 
declare!’ You must be very rich. 
world did it happen?” 

Then Soong-soo told him all about it; how the 
bird had come and how he had mended its wing, 
how it had brought the seed, and how the Squash 
had grown, how he had chopped it open and 
how the golden sand had poured out. Hoong- 
SOO was astonished and pretended to be glad, 
but he was not glad at all. He was envious of 
his brother’s good luck. 

Hoong-soo went home and lay down on his 
bed and would not eat any supper at all. He 
could not think of anything except that his 
brother was now richer than he was. A bird! 
Then why couldn’t he do the same thing that 
his brother had done. Birds often get hurt. 
If he could only find one he would help it and 
then he would again be richer than his brother, 

The very next day he began hunting for a 
wounded bird. He looked everywhere. He 
walked through the woods and over the hills 
and beside the brook but he could not find a 
wounded bird. At last he thought of a plan. 

The next morning he told one of his servants 
to take a trap and go and eatch a bird, break its 
wing and throw it over the wall into the yard 
behind the house. The Servant was surprised 
but he did what he was told. Hoong-soo kept 
watch, and that afternoon he saw a wounded 
bird fallin the yard. He ran and picked it up. 

‘Poor little bird!” he said. “How sorry I 
am that you have been hurt. I will help you 
make your wing all well again.”’ He took the 
bird into the house and tended it very, very 
carefully for two or three weeks until the wing 
was quite well. He opened the door wide and 
the bird flew away as fast as it could go. Hoong- 
soo laughed and rubbed his hands together, 
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The Chirrupy Cricket 
By Martha B. Thomas 


There’s a chirrupy cricket as guest in my room; 
He’s quiet all day, but at night in the gloom, 
With a zip on the hearth and a zup at the door, 
The chirrupy cricket hops out on the floor. 


He’s black and he’s shiny, he’s not very fat, 
He’s sleek as the silk of my father’s tall hat; 
He skates and skedaddles on carpet and rug, 
And seems an extremely well-bred little bug. 


And when I’m alone in my room every night, 

And the shadows have come, and the moon’s out of sight, 
And the world is all silent and solemn and bare, 

I’m glad that my chirrupy cricket is there! 


¢ 


The Merry Heart 
By William Shakespeare 


Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 
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Twenty Frog¢ies 
By George Cooper 


Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside a rushy pool. 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests all white and clean. 


“We must be in time,” said they; 
“First we study, then we play; 
That is how we keep the rule, 
When we froggies go to school.” 


Master Bullfrog, brave and stern, 
Called his classes in their turn, 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Also how to leap and dive. 


Polished in a high degree, 
As each froggie ought to be, 
Now they sit on other logs, 
Teaching other little frogs. 


Keeping Store 
By Mary F. Butts 


We have bags and bags of whitest down 
Out of the milkweed pods; 

We have purple asters in lovely heaps, 
And stacks of golden-rods. 


We have needles out of the sweet pine woods, 
‘ And spools of cobweb thread; 

We have bachelors’ buttons for dolly’s dress, 
And hollyhock caps for her head. 


Poems Children Love to Memorize 


Selected by Josephine -Bouton 


Morning 
By Henry W. Longfellow 


Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 
’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


—In ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.’’ 
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To the Ladybird 


Ladybird! Ladybird! Fly away home; 
The field mouse is gone to her nest, 


The daisies have shut up their sweet sleepy eyes, 


And the bees and the birds are at rest. 


Ladybird! Ladybird! Fly away home; 
The glow-worm is lighting her lamp, 

The dew’s falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 
Will be wet with the close-clinging damp. 


Ladybird! Ladybird! Fly away home; 
The fairy-bells tinkle afar; 


Make haste, or they’ll catch you, and harness you fast 


With a cobweb, to Oberon’s ear. 
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A Hint to the Wise 


By Pringle Barret 


I know a little garden path 
That leads you through the trees, 
Past flower beds and hollyhocks 
And by the homes of bees, 
Until at last it brings you to 
A little fountain bath 
Where tiny birds may wash themselves. 
If you go down that path, 
temember to be careful what 
You say. A little bird 
May cause a deal of trouble by 
Repeating what he’s heard. 


—From “The Youth’s Companion.” 


Thistle-Seed 
By Isaac Taylor Headland 


Thistle-seed, thistle-seed, 
Fly away, fly, 

The hair on your body 

Will take you up high; 

Let the wind whirl you 
Around and around, 

You'll not hurt yourself 
When you fall to the ground. 


—‘‘Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,’’ Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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A Monthly Review of the New Books For and About Childhood 


EXPERIMENTAL PRACTICE IN THE CITY AND COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. Edited by Caroline Pratt. With a Record of Group 


Seven by Lula E. Wright. 302 pp. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. $2.50. 


When Miss Pratt, with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments, inaugurated her school ten 
years ago in the old Washington Square section 
of New York City, it-symbolized the new technic 
essential in education, as its home and garden in 
MacDougal Alley represented changing city 
conditions. There was, from its beginnings, a 
particular message for educators in this school. 
It reproduced, so far as possible, the city child’s 
environment as a background of interest; those 
tools and materials for spontaneous reproduction 
of these interests were put into the hands of 
children from kindergarten age through the 
elementary period of their development and a 
new type of story, the ms 


‘here and now,” was 
developed and written by teachers and children 
in collaboration. The individual child’s develop- 


ment and expression in, so far as was possible, 
an ideally free and enriched habitation of play 
was stressed in the school, with the result that 
the experiment speedily outgrew its original 
home and became a notable interpretation of 
childhood in education in the light of present 
ideals and possibilities. 

One wishes that “group seven” might have 
been more happily designated. The phrase 
stands for a fellowship of seven-year-olds joyfully 
at work for a year in reproducing a little play 
city, studying it as related to their own lives and 
their homes, and themselves as moulders and 
builders of community life, and using it as a 
means of learning the three R’s. Seven years old; 
on fire with curiosity, undaunted in effort, 
tireless in achievement, and completely unself- 
conscious so far as expression through the 
plastic arts and music are concerned! Here we 
have the group of small citizens in the making 
whose thoughtful study makes a book of great 
pedagogic interest. 


“Whatever little children have half experi- 
enced in their small wanderings and happenings, 
they can more fully experience through work 
with blocks and kindred experiences. They, 
themselves, have been everything—cows, animals 
of all kinds, engines—everything that moves. 
They have been the whole thing without much 
particularizing. Now they become interested in 
details, not as facts, but as data to be used in 
play. Early education should inform play, keep 
it going, organize it, and above all offer oppor- 
tunities for new relationships.” Briefly quoted, 
these sentences indicate the practice of the 
City and Country School. Blocks, as the most 
adaptable material, plenty of clay, a suggestive 
bench and tools and lumber in every room, 
yard materials adaptable to play uses, an entire 
wall space available for the large sketching of 
plans when needed give opportunity for potential 
initiative and ingenuity. The seven-year-old, 
through this mechanism of play, develops reading, 
writing, number, and geography quite naturally 
and permanently. 

The book is divided into months, October 
to May, as the play experiences, practical experi- 
ences, special training in school subjects and the 
organization of information included in discus- 
sions, trips, orientation, story dramatization, 
and science developed. The project of building 
the play city, as listed in the index, included 
such subjects as boats, building sites, business, 
city helpers and workers, docks, elevators, food 
supply, factories, farms, library, mail service, 
property owners, railroads, transportation, taxes, 
the theater, and many more. It is a localized 
index of wide application. The practice of the 
City and Country School, adapted, must be in- 
creasingly the practice of the urban school through- 
out our country. Whether the results carry edu- 
cation forward, through an enrichment of the 
child’s experiences, depends upon the feeling and 
genius of the teacher who develops this method. 


@ | | | 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNADJUSTED SCHOOL CHILD. 
By John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D. 300 pp. The Macmillan Co., New 


York. $2. 


FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD. By Elizabeth A. 
Irwin and Louis A. Marks. 339 pp. The Macmillan Co., New 


York. $2. 


Education of today has for its most promising 
characteristic the development of the child rather 
than the course of study. It realizes that the 
objective of the most worth-while teaching is 
the unfolding of personality; not the individual 
in mass formation, but the changing of the 
school curriculum to meet the mental and emo- 
tional needs of the exceptionally gifted or un- 
adjusted child, is today’s problem. This individ- 
ualized teaching and its accompanying departure 
from a rigidity of school procedure, both as to 
subjects taught and the grouping of children 
in classes, are presented in terms of the new 
psychology in these books. 

Dr. Morgan is director of the psychological 
clinic of the State University of lowa and brings 
to his writing a background of experimental 
psychiatry that gives his work authority from the 
point of view of theory. The second work is a 
record of actual experimentation in a large public 
school of New York carried on by Miss Irwin, 
who is the psychologist of the New York Public 
Education Association, with the co-operation 
and interested help of the school’s principal, Mr. 
Louis A. Marks. Read and studied in con- 
junction these two books offer an interesting 
note in child guidance for adjustment and har- 
mony with a complex environment, always 
starting from the premise of individuality and 
an essential variation from a standardized type. 

The work of Miss Irwin and Mr. Marks has 
been exactly what the title states, an undertaking 
to so adapt and make elastic the system as to fit 
the school to child personality, whether the ex- 
ceptionally gifted or the handicapped child. It 
was carried on in one of the largest elementary 
schools of the city attended daily by three 
thousand children, and its goal was to create a 
school environment in which any child could feel 
at home. The book tells its own story so well, 
having attempted and proved its work, that it 
would be more than unnecessary for the reviewer 
to recapitulate the steps. It will be a guide of 
wide and helpful appeal for the training school 
and the public school systems throughout the 
country, but its note of general significance is 
found in the author’s statement of the co-opera- 
tion they found helpful from organizations and 
individuals outside of the classroom. These 


include a visiting teachers staff, a special st in 
mental adjustment, a well-known pyschiatrist, 
the students from Teachers College and Columbia 
University, the department of research and refer- 
ence of the New York Board of Education, the 
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inspector of ungraded classes, a vocational coun- 
cilor, the founder of the School of Organic 
Education, Fairhope, Alabama, a specialist in 
reorganization of the curriculum from the stand- 
point of psychology, art, music, manual train- 
ing, library and community leaders, a specialist 
in oral hygiene, and interested hospitals and 
dispensaries. The help solicited in the experi- 
ment was coastwide, for Professor Lewis M. 
Terman of Leland Stanford University co- 
operated. | 

Beyond the particular and local value of this 
work, is its message of the limitations of the 
schoolroom that closes its doors at nine o’clock 
and opens them at four. Education is the affair 
of every social and hygienic force operating in 
the community, and not until we see the child as 
a unit of the social order shall we be able to truly 
fit him for life. 

“The Psychology of the Unadjusted School 
Child”’ presents mental hygiene in its relation 
to behavior. It starts with the child’s emotional 
life as a basis for adjustment to society, and 
traces to early abnormalities in the exercise of 
the emotions many of the habits and complexi- 
ties of conduct that clog the even flow of life in 
the adult. This is not of course a new word 
in pedagogy, but mental hygiene is a sufficiently 
new science to be still clouded with a technical 
nomenclature. Dr. Jung represents one point 
of the line that stretches to Tridon; from ter- 
minology confusing to the layman to a dangerous 
popularization. Dr. Morgan has written his 
work from middle ground, which gives it value 
for child study. He has selected only the es- 
sential facts and has set these down in simple 
English. 

He starts from the premise that all teachers 
and parents are confronted with the problem 
of unusual conduct in children; shyness, un- 
truthfulness, stealing, bad habits, inattention, 
daydreaming, vanity, sulking, and the other 
idiosyncrasies that, left uncorrected, may de- 
velop into adult failures or even into a life of 
obsessions and delusions. He divides his study 
into the nature of mental disturbances, com- 
promises with reality, the possible intellectual 
incapability of appreciating reality, and a mental 
hygiene program. The work has a helpful index 
and a reading list. Its chapters are accompanied 
by questions for classroom use. In plan and 
subject-matter the book makes itself an essential 
on our shelves. 


THE COUNTRY BOOK, Told ani Drawa by E. Boyd Smith. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $2.50. 


This book of colored pictures and brief stories 
of farm life is issued in similar form to E. Boyd 
Smith’s previous and very appealing “Fun in 
the Radio World,” “The Circus and All About 
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It,” and “The Santa Claus Book.” Mr. Smith 
has a good method of writing and drawing for 
young children. He selects his subjects either 
from the child’s immediate environment or from 
an environment which in some important way 
touches child life, and then he writes about and 
paints those essential elements which make a 
vigorous apperceptive impression upon children. 
While these previous volumes were good, this 
new farm book is excellent, not only for the 
child in the rural and small town community 
who needs to have his surroundings made more 
interesting by an idealistic presentation, but for 
the city boy and girl who know their food supply 
only as they see it in local markets and on the 
trucks of their crowded streets, children who 
never see a log cut or jump on a hayrick or other- 
wise have the vital sensory education of outdoor, 
primitive occupations which are carried on for 
the support of human life. For all children, 
then, such picture books as this have a place in 
visual instruction. 

The educational photoplay will never take the 
place of the old-fashioried, much loved, much 
thumbed picture book of childhood; and by old- 
fashioned is meant so well-fashioned, so well- 
founded in basic thought, that the book will be 
always timely. Children tend to develop a 
certain ‘“‘butterfly” quality of mind from too 
frequent visits to the motion picture house; 
they absorb a great number of scattered and 
unrelated impressions, some of which are perma- 
nent and others fleeting. It is a question if 
those facts retained from seeing today’s photo- 
play are not outweighed by the lack of concen- 
tration involved in acquiring them. But a 
picture book, its pages turned slowly and deliber- 
ately, its favorite subjects revealing themselves 
like a delectable dessert, but as often as one 
desires to see them—this is a very different 
matter. A child needs many good picture books. 

“The Country Book’’ tells about and illustrates 
feeding the chickens, making a garden, the horse 
at the blacksmith’s shop, gathering eggs, milking, 
haymaking, logging, and winter coasting fun. 
Its colors are those that children like, and the 
text is so short and so terse that the book may 
easily be used for a child’s early reading “‘to 
himself” either in school or at home, 


AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS. 


By Eva March Tappan. 144 pp. Illustrated. The Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $1.75. 


The case came to our attention recently of a 
completely: normal, well-functioning child of nine 
years, doing creditable work in a fifth grade in 
school who, as the matter was expressed, “got 
poor marks in history.” She rode a bicycle at 
three, has always done charming and original 
handicraft, is rhythmic, particularly active in 
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out-of-door play, and can take care of herself 
and be happy when sent away from her family 
to a camp in the summer. The natural con- 
clusion is that this child ought to fail in history. 
She lives in the present. History does not, as 
taught in many of our best public schools, belong 
in the child’s house of life. The teaching of 
history, particularly to the young child, must 
be done through the mediums of interesting 
stories, pictures, projects, and, above all, by 
means of a method largely individual with the 
teacher which makes historical events current 
in the’ lives of her class. That is, the class must 
see history as a whole and the march of civil- 
ization as a series of recurring situations and 
identical reactions on the part of the human 
race. Only in this way shall we be able to give 
children the essential feeling for history which 
is its main value in the curriculum. 

This book of historical stories for little children 
is Eva March Tappan’s thirtieth volume in this 
subject and is an interpretation of literature for 
young readers. So it needs very little presen- 
tation other than that of appreciation. But it 
has a peculiar quality which sets it apart from 
her other books in history in that it makes 
a direct appeal to the younger child, who is not 
and should not be interested in history as a 
series of unrelated facts, but wants stories 
about other children and adventure. The book 
covers American history in a general way, but 
in terms of child interest. Snorre, the North- 
man Baby; Virginia Dare, the First Child Born 
of English Parents in America; Pocahontas, the 
Little Indian Princess; The Little Girl Who 
Became an Indian, and Washington and the 
Children are among its stories. Each story is 
short, and for this reason the book will furnish 
excellent material for the story-teller who needs 
such brief, timely material for special days in 
the kindergarten and grade room. It includes 
such material for Columbus Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, and 
for Armistice Day. It should also prove a valu- 
able supplementary reader for either the school 
or the home. 


FIFTY NEW POEMS FOR CHILDREN. An Anthology. 


71 pp. 
D. Appleton and Co., New York. $1. 


The appeal of this collection of verse is to the 
child’s imagination. The various works of mod- 
ern poets and of child writers included draw no 
dividing line between the world of daily sensation 
and fact in which the little one walks and that 
elusive world of fancy, strange at least to the 
adult but close and familiar when we are small. 
The poems are all quite short and of the lilt 
and imagery that will make a child love to 
memorize them. 


With the Summer Conventions 


WO successful meetings were held at 

Indianapolis by the Department of 

Kindergarten Education during the 

session of the National Education 
Association, June 28 to July 2. On Monday 
afternoon, June 29, Miss Lucy Gage, Assistant 
Professor of Elementary Education at Peabody 
Teachers’ College, told the story of kindergarten 
extension during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. She paid great tribute to the pioneer 
workers and leaders in different sections of the 
country, who have made possible the splendid 
growth of the kindergarten during these years. 
About 600,000 little children between the ages 
of four and six now attend kindergartens in the 
United States, and these kindergartens include 
public, private, and mission schools. Miss Gage 
stressed the methods of kindergarten extension 
which could be successfully used in various 
sections of the country. 

The second address of the afternoon was given 
by Miss Patty Smith Hill, Professor of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on ‘“Changes in Curriculum 
and Method.” Miss Hill paid tribute to the 
influence of the following educators and move- 
ments upon kindergarten progress: Francis Parker, 
who brought the elementary grades and the kin- 
dergarten closer together than they had ever been 
and emphasized a progressive type of work in the 
elementary school that was in advance of what 
the kindergarten was doing at that time in meet- 
ing the needs of the child; G. Stanley Hall, 
the leader of the child study movement in first 
pointing out the emotional and health needs 
of the little child; John Dewey, whose social 
principles of education have been as funda- 
mental in reconstructing the kindergarten as the 
grades; Montessori, who has given a new inter- 
pretation of freedom in promoting the develop- 
ment of the child; the nursery school movement 
of England, which has emphasized the importance 
of the first four years of the child’s life; the 
present American health movement and the 
interest in applying science to education. The 
address gave a wealth of detail concerning 
specific changes that have taken place in the 


kindergarten and also an inspiring outlook for 
the future built upon the foundations of the past. 

The program for Tuesday afternoon dealt 
with the study of kindergarten education in the 
United States which has just been completed 
by the Research Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten Education. Miss Mary 
Dabney Davis, Chairman of ‘the Committee, 
gave a summary of the report. Miss Alice 


Temple, Director of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department, School of Education, University 
of Chicago; ‘Miss Margaret Holmes, Assistant 
Director of Kindergartens in New York City; 
and Miss Jane Elizabeth Joslin, Director of the 
kindergarten in the Hathaway Brown School 
in Cleveland, each contributed to a discussion 


of the report from the standpoint of its value 
to the training teacher, the supervisor, and the 
kindergarten teacher. 

July 1, Mrs. Eliza A. Blaker, Miss Ruth Pat- 
terson, and the kindergartners of Indianapolis 
entertained all visiting kindergartners and special 
guests at a luncheon at the Indianapolis Teachers’ 
College. July 2, the Kindergarten Department 
had a joint luncheon with the National Council 
of Primary Education. The luncheon was held 
in the Riley Room of the Claypool Hotel and a 
delightful feature was the quoting of Riley 
verses by the hostesses of the different tables. 
There was special music by an orchestra and 
singing of many popular Primary Council songs 
by all of the dinner guests. Miss Lucy Gage, 
Peabody Teachers’ College, the new president 
of the Primary Council, presided at the luncheon. 
Greetings were brought by many guests, includ- 
ing Superintendent Graff of the Indianapolis 
Public Schools; Mr. Shanklin, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Superintendents’ Session; Mrs. 
Bradford, State Superintendent of Schools of 
Colorado; Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, former 
President of the National Primary Council; 
Miss Edna Dean Baker, President of the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten Education of the N. E. A., 
members of the Executive Board of the Primary 
Council and others. The address of the after- 
noon was given by Mr. Max Barr on “Mental 
Hygiene.” 
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‘THE thirty-second annual meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Convention held 
at Los Angeles, July 8 to 11, showed from official 
records that 1,069 official delegates and many 
others from fifteen foreign countries and forty 
states and territories attended. Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Minnesota had the largest representa- 
tions. In addition to the officers, 5 life members, 
21 committee members, 181 delegates, and 857 
associate members have been registered this year. 
The importance in education of the pre-school 
period, and the significance of the physical 
structure in the harmonious development of the 
young child, were emphasized in the addresses 
delivered before the convention audiences. Dr. 
Arnold Gesell of Yale University outlined the 
rapid and fundamental growth of the first twenty 
months of life and the necessity of what he 
termed a ‘downward extension” in kindergarten 
education. He stressed its hopeful opportunity 
for laboratory study of the young child, and the 
gratifying progress on kindergarten pioneering 
of the State of California. “Psychological 
Aspects of the Pre-school Child”? was the topic 
presented by Dr. Shepherd I. Franz, Professor 
of Psychology at the University of California, 
Southern Branch. Dr. Franz said in part: 

“We recognize that there are social misfits 
and outcasts. How many of those have been 
scrapped because of defects of endowment and 
how many because of defects of adaptation or 
education, are questions that vitally concern 
the educators. 

“There are individuals who have been tempered 
too hard or too soft, or they have been fitted 
into a part of the social machine where friction 
wears them down or overheats them. These 
are the maladjusted, the irascible, the depressed, 
the indifferent, who float from job to job. 

“We are beginning to realize that some of 
these defects have been due to inadequate 
methods of molding or forming the attitudes or 
dispositions. And when we study the individ- 
uals of this class, we discover that the first 
few years of life are usually those which gave 
origin to their ill-adapted attitudes. We are 
at the threshold of realization of the importance 
of the formation of attitudes. We are passing, 
we may have largely passed, through the period 
of exclusive consideration of the infant from 
the physical side.” 

In addition to these subjects discussed, three 
technical addresses were delivered on the 
physiological training children should receive 
in school. Dr. C. Edgerton Carter, local special- 
ist in children’s diseases, spoke on problems 
of nutrition. ‘Potential Postural Defects in 


Little Children” was the subject of an illustrated 
lecture by Dr. Charles Lowman, head of the 
Dr. Clifford 


Los Angeles Orthopedic Hospital. 
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Wright of Los Angeles told of the influence of 
glands of internal secretion on growth. Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis spoke on “Our Kindergarten 
Unit in France” and Will C. Wood, State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, on ‘California’s 
Program for Kindergarten Education.”’ 

The routine work of the convention included 
a conference of training teachers at which Miss 
Mary C. Shute spoke on the “Problems of 
Observation and of Practice Teaching.” Brief 
addresses were given by Miss Grace Brown, 
Cleveland; Miss Floy Lewis, Fresno; and Miss 
Stella Louise Wood, Minneapolis. There were 
also conferences of classroom teachers and super- 
visors. Miss Louise Adler, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, addressed the class- 
room conference and Miss Marion Hanckel, 
Charleston, 8. C., was the principal speaker 
before the supervisors. 

The week’s program was enriched in various 
ways. Reverend William MacCormick, Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Superintendent of Los Angeles schools; Dr. 
Ernest C. Moore, Director of the Southern 
Branch of the University of California; Dr. 
Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, President of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and Miss Ella 
Ruth Boyce, President of the International 
Kindergarten Union, made short addresses of 
welcome to the delegates and associate members. 
Mary Pickford received the delegates and con- 
ducted them through the Fairbanks Studio dur- 
ing the filming of a picture. There was a visit 
to the nursery school of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch, and a pageant was 
held on the University campus in which many 
of the delegates were dressed in the costume 
of the country they represented, among them 
China, Japan, Switzerland, France, Hawaii, and 
Armenia. 

Election of officers and a decision to hold the 
next convention during the first week of May, 
1926, in Kansas City were the features of the 
last business session of the International Kinder- 
garten Union. 

Officers elected were: Miss Alice Temple of 
Chicago, president; Miss Mary Dabney Davis 
of Darien, Conn., first vice-president; Miss 
Louise M. Alder of Milwaukee, recording secre- 
tary; Miss May Murray of Washington, D. C., 
corresponding secretary and treasurer; and Miss 
Grace L. Bowen of Cleveland, auditor. 

What are You Doing for Kindergarten 

Expansion? 


PERSONS living in Arizona, California, Ilh- 

nois, Kansas, Maine, Texas, or Wisconsin 
have an opportunity to render a valuable serv- 
ice to little children at this time. All of these 
states have laws which provide that kinder- 
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gartens must be established when the parents 
petition for them. In all of these states classes 
have been provided for only a small percentage 
of the children of kindergarten age. Petitions 
should be circulated at once to get kindergartens 
opened this fall. Blank petitions and propa- 
ganda material may be obtained by writing the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 


Measuring the Kindergarten Child’s 
Progress 


HE Records Committee of the International 

Kindergarten Union has assembled record 
blanks from various school systems. The Com- 
mittee is most anxious for private schools, train- 
ing schools, experimental schools, and public 
schools to study these record blanks and draft a 
blank for their specific needs. The Committee 
has asked the Kindergarten and First Grade 
Magazine to request each center to use their 
revised blanks for a year, then report to the Com- 
mittee on their study, and also send a copy of 
the record sheet used. Training schools inter- 
ested in record keeping are asked to use this 
material during the coming school year, thus 
acquainting and stimulating a large number of 
classroom teachers with checking children’s prog- 
ress. The Committee hopes to have many 
reports from the various centers using this 
material in by May 1, 1926, upon which it will 
base a report on the result of the laboratory 
studies in children’s progress in the future. 

An envelope containing record blanks will be 
mailed to any one sending postage (15 cents) to 
Mildred Miller, Chairman of the Committee, 
Board of Education, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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Committee: Ruth Bristol, Helen Coe Clowes, 
May Hill, Mary Dabney Davis, E. May Ray- 
mond, Julia Stewart, Mildred Miller, Chairman. 


Pioneers of the Kindergarten in Maine 


In the death in March of Miss Abby N. Norton 
and her niece, Miss Mary E. Plummer, the State of 
Maine lost active workers in kindergarten-primary 
education. . Miss Norton, after teaching in the public 
schools of Portland, studied kindergarten methods at 
the Garland Training School, Boston, and subsequently 
established her own normal institution and model 


kindergarten for student observation and practice in 
Portland. She broadened the field of her influence by 
applying the principles of Froebel to Sunday school 
work, and by lecturing for kindergarten expansion 


throughout the State. Miss Plummer was her co- 
worker and able assistant. 

Miss Norton was one of the early advocates of public 
school kindergartens through the recognition of their 
value and their financial support by city and state 
appropriations. Her students in training and _ her 
kindergarten children, now adults, remember her with 
deep affection and admiration as an imperishable in- 
fluence. The development of the free kindergarten 
in Maine owes much to this first training school and 
the spiritual force of these two pioneers in education 
during the early, formative years. 


Beautifying Your Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 15) 

of the same height to produce the effect of a panel. 
The extremely wide spaces extending along the 
side of a room may be treated by two or more 
picture groups of approximately the same height. 

There is much in favor of placing pictures 
near the eye level, as in the Swan picture. Such 
an arrangement brings the picture in closer 
intimacy with the children and it may be more 
easily studied. Unfortunately the rooms are 


for the first reader. 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


PRICE, 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is*heightened by putting these familiar 
classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


Here is the list: 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thamb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


Jack and the Beanstalk — Sleeping Beauty 
60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
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so planned that rarely are such spaces available. 
It is suggested that occasionally a picture be 
taken down from the wall above the blackboard 
and placed upon an easel or hung from the 
blackboard molding. 

A most effective scheme for making small 
spaces attractive is suggested in Illustration 5. 
This consists of a frame made to fit the space 
and the panel within covered with a neutral 
colored burlap upon which small framed or 
unframed pictures may be fastened. This frame 
may be used to exhibit children’s work as well 
as nature specimens and other objects related 
to school interests. If panels are utilized for 
such purposes much unsightly display of chil- 
dren’s work on blackboard moldings will be 
eliminated and the general appearance of the 
room improved. 


‘THE homelike atmosphere that plants con- 
tribute to the schoolroom is too frequently 
lost sight of. It is true that these require consider- 
able care, but the beautiful effect of color makes the 
effort worth while. The children will gladly carry 
some of the teacher’s burden and with a little 
instruction may prove very helpful, as in the 
schoolroom (Illustration 6). An admirable oppor- 
tunity is here presented for giving practical les- 
sons in service, as well as making a demonstra- 
tion of the value of plants in beautifying the 
school and the home. Potted plants may be 
placed in the windows, upon brackets, cabinets, 
bookeases, and tables, as observed in the illustra- 
tions. Sprays of shrubs, bushes, and trees, and 
flowers should be arranged in vases, bowls, and 
baskets of quiet colors. Specimens having long 
stems should be arranged without crowding in 
tall vases, as in Illustration 2, and those having 
thick clusters of foliage and short stems appear 
to better advantage in bowls or baskets (Illustra- 
tion 1). 

Undoubtedly the whole question of schoolroom 
decoration will receive more attention by school 
authorities in the future. What may be effected 
through their co-operation is shown in the mural 
painting in the John L. Shearer School in Napa, 
California. This artistic frieze decoration, con- 
sisting of scenes from Mother Goose, was painted 
by the art supervisor, Miss Louise D. Tessin, 
and it has proved a constant joy and inspiration 
to the teacher as well as to the little folks who 
are privileged to attend this school. 

Such decorations need not necessarily be 
expensive, for there are talented young artists, 
able to produce acceptable work, who would be 
only too glad to accept a modest compensation 
for their efforts. It would appear that the 
educational value of fine mural paintings in the 
schoolroom would justify the expenditure for 
this highest form of school decoration. 
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New Mother Goose Puzzle Cards for 
Teaching Silent Reading in the First and 
Second Grades 


Complete Instruc- 
tions and Patented 
Cutting Guide are 
printed on the 
reverse side of 
each of these 
large (10” x 
15”) PUZZLE 
CARDS. The 
pictures are 
printed in 
bright colors 
on heavy stock. 

The children 
cut up the pic- 
ture and rhyme 
along the lines 
indicated on 
the back—then 
piece them to- 
gether. Great- 
ly expedites the 
Teaching of Reading—Adapted to All Methods—also Usefu! as Busy Work. 


al ings men 


(MOTHER GOOSE PUZZLE PICTURES MY CHILDREN 
LOVE TO CUT OUT AND PUT TOGETHER 


There are now two series of ten cards each: 
10 Mother Goose Puzzle Cards (Mother Goose Rhymes) 
10 Silent Reading Puzzle Cards (Familiar Children’s Stories) 


Retail Price, $1.00 per set of 10 Assorted Cards, postpaid. Price to 
Schools, $5.00 per 100 Assorted Cards, f. o. b. New York City. 
Write for complete catalogue. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers 


76 Fifth Avenue New York 


A Beautiful Story Book for Young Readers 


OMJEE, THE WIZARD 
Korean Folk Tales 


By HOMER B. HULBERT 
Illustrated by HILDEGARD LUPPRIAN 


KOREA—land of mystery and 
superstition where facts of life are 
stranger than fiction of the white 
man, and imagination finds truth in 
occult phantasies—presents a back- 
ground for fanciful tales, unrivaled 


by any other section of the world. 


It is from the folk stories of such a country retold by its people 
for many generations, that Mr. Hulbert has gathered the material for 
his book of Omjee, The Wizard, and this he has done by personal con- 
tact with Korean peasants, having lived among them for several years. 


In “Omjee” are incorporated the best and most inspirational of all 
Korean folk tales and legends, told for boys and girls in a language 
which they can understand and appreciate. The illustrations and 
marginal decorations in color on every page convey an artistic and 
pleasing visualization of the fantastic characters of the stories. 
Size 714 x 95% inches. 

Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company, - - Springfield, Mass. 
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Wh Tea 
Eyes Need Care 


| the light all day; 


subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


[/RINE 
FOR Your 


EYES 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
on 


Send for giv 
of 


Milton Bradley Company 


Leading Manufacturers of 


Kindergarten Materials, Helps for 
Primary Teachers, Water Color 
Paints, Drawing Supplies 
Publishers of 
Kindergarten Story Books, Song Books, 
Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, 
Color, ete. 


The Bradley Catalogue is a guide and reference book invaluable to 
the teacher whe wishes to keep in touch with the newest ideas 
and appliances for kindergarten, primary and water color work. 
Sent free on request. Write for it. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, NewYork, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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Making Number a Need 
of Childhood 


(Continued from page 23) 

This, then, will complete the learning 
of what Courtis calls the “‘average” 
combination, namely— 

222233334 

45674567 5 and their reverses. 
Suggestion: After these combinations 
have been mastered, put them into 
use by giving them to the children as 
column addition. Be sure to keep 


within the combinations taught, as— 
42325122321033 


bo 
ww 
Or 
Co 
bo bo 
& bo 
om 
bo 
bo 
~I bo 
ww 


PROBLEM TWELVE: To play Bakery. 
Mathematics involved: Substraction 
facts to correspond to the “average” 
addition facts named above, with the 
exception of less 7’”’ and “10 less 3.” 
Method: On the board have pictures 
of common foods and their prices, 
pictures brought by the children. 
One child is “mother.” She gives 
each child in turn some pennies, not 
to exceed nine. A customer goes 
to the store, tells what he buys, and 
how much money he will have left 
to put in his bank. Before putting 
the money in the bank (any small 
box with a hole in the top) let two or 
more children compare the amounts 
they have saved. Also compare the 
prices of buns, rolls, and cookies, in 
this way teaching the difference as well 
as the remainder idea. Suggestion: 
If it seems too difficult to develop so 
many subtraction facts at one time, 
begin by limiting the purchase money 
to six cents; at another time, seven, 
etc. Follow with repeated practice. 


When the Birds Go to School 
(Continued from page 27) 


silence before they leave the ‘nest. 
One July day I stood very close to 
the nest of some cedar waxwings,— 
“cherry birds.” There were three 
baby heads stretched above the edge 
of the nest and all were crying for 
food. The mother had just gotten there 
with a green worm and the sight of it 
made them hungrier than ever. I 
suppose they were saying, “Give it to 
me. Give it to me.” But before it 
was given to any of them, the mother 
bird saw me standing close and she 
thought her babies were in danger. 
She sounded one whispered note, very 
faint, and two little heads went down 
and were still. In an instant the 
other one was quiet. The mother 
herself threw back her head and stood 
stiff and motionless for fifjeen minutes, 
by my watch! She looked more like 
a bottle than a bird. I was close 
enough to touch her but I did not wish 
to make her suffer any more, so I 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 


New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducationio 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 


NEW YORE GILICAT. BOOKSLATECO, 


90-22-24 Vesey Sing York, 


Ten Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 


By LAURA C. GIESE-GRAY 
Suitable for Home and School Use. 


Imaginative—Psychological—Tuneful 
PRICE, $0.60 


Published by Mrs. L.C.G.-GRAY, 35 Orange St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Spare Time Made 
Profitable 


. Make money taking subscriptions 


for THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE. 


Every kindergarten-primary teach- 
er is a prospective subscriber. 


Agents wanted in all localities. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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slipped away. But I shall never 
forget it. My own heart was beating 
as fast as hers. I wondered if the 
baby birds were wondering, “‘What 7s 
the matter with mother.” 

Perhaps your class may watch a 
flock of blackbirds in a large tree. 
They are moving from branch to 
branch, squeaking like so many wagon 
wheels. Keep your eyes on them and 
suddenly every one rises and is gone. 
Two hundred of them all at once, 
making a black streak across the sky. 
Had you heard any blackbird say 
“Rise. March?” No, but some such 
command was probably given. Birds 
must learn bird language. They have 
a language that says much, and even 
we can learn some of it if we pay 
attention with our ears and eyes and 


hearts. 
@ 


The Brothers and the Birds 
(Continued from page 45) 


“Now we will see who is the rich 
one,” he said. “I have only to wait 
till the bird brings the seed.” He 
waited very impatiently, but two days 
later the bird came back, just as he had 
thought it would, and in its bill was a 
great big seed. It laid the seed down 
and then flew right away. 
rubbed his hands and smiled. 


He planted the seed and watched it 


and watered it carefully. Before long 
it grew up and—whatavine! It grew 
all over the garden and climbed the 
side of the house and almost covered 
the roof. It had just one blossom, but 
it was the biggest blossom you ever 
saw. Thencamethe squash. It grew 
and grew till it was as big as a barrel. 
Hoong-soo was delighted. 

When the squash was ripe Hoong- 
soo sent to all his friends and neighbors 
and he sent to Soong-soo. 

“Come to my house. I have some- 
thing to show you.” They all came 
and when they saw that monstrous 
squash they were indeed surprised. 
They all gathered about it and said 
what a splendid squash it was. Soong- 
soo didn’t say anything but just 
watched to see what would happen. 

Hoong-soo brought his axe and 
raised it over his head. He looked at 
his brother Soong-soo. 

watch,” he said. ‘You think 
you are so much richer than I am. 
You will see now.” He brought the 
axe down on the’squash. It split open 
and out flowed a stream of golden 
sand? No, a flood of golden MUD! 
Just mud. It flowed all over the 
garden, into the house, over the yard, 
down the road. Every one had to run 
so as not to get drowned in it. Ina 
few moments it had covered every- 
thing—houses, barns, fields, orchards 
—everything! Hoong-soo’s wealth was 
all gone, swallowed up in mud. 


Hoong-soo% 
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We Place You in the Better Positions 


> Our Reputation is National— 


COCKY ITT TEACHERS Our Service is Unexcelled 


AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLDG DENVER.COLO. 


Wo. RuFFeEr, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mian., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


NOTE:—We enroll only Normal 
and College graduates. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
_Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


NEW YORK 


Eagle No. 283. 


A distinctive pencil fdr first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


Practice Pencil. 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Furniture 

Kindergarten Materials 

Modeling Materials 

Educational Cut-outs 

Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 

Word and Number Build- 
ers 

Books for Schools 

Water Colors and Crayons 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
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FOR 


The Kindergarten - First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College, 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 
Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each pupil 
each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for 
each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 


A NEW BRADLEY 
STORY TELLING BOOK 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Sepa of animals familiar to children, expressing the touch 
of animal life to child life through racial psychology. The 
stories are selected from primitive material, literature, and 
modern fiction. These are stories to tell for sympathy, for 
inspiration through humor and truth, for developing the emo- 
tions as none but an animal story can. 


Price, $1.75 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


“BEWARE OF IMITATIONS” 


WITH NAMES THAT SOUND THE SAME_ 


is the original and the most perfect plastic modeling material on the market. 


The phenomenal success of 
Plasteline—its universal use by 
noted sculptors and its endorse- 
ment by leading teachers—has 
prompted the manufacture of other 
substitutes for clay, many of which 
are marketed under names closely 
resembling “‘Plasteline.” Remember 


It is an honest U.S. A. product, having been manufactured in this 


country for more than forty years. For your protection as well as “for your convenience,” Plasteline is put up in a distinctive square package— 
four quarter pourid rolls in a box with the name in the particular form and design shown above. [Insist on this package and accept no 


substitutes. 
descriptive circular. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


{ Plasteline is the ideal material for all school modeling work. Write for beautiful color card and 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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